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The New Currency Law’s 
Three Far-reaching Results. 
(Contributed Article for Leslie's Weekly.) 

Witutn thirty days after 
the passage of the act of 
March 14th, 1900, the mar- 
velous success of its opera- 
tion was fully demonstrat- 
ed. During that period 
applications for new two 
per-cent. bonds, in ex- 
change for older securities 
bearing respectively three, 
four, and dive per cent. in- 
terest, had been accepted at 





THE HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS, the Treasury from 3,518 in- 

TREASURER OF THE UNIT- stitutions and individuals, 

ED STATES. eee 
covering $238,307 ,450. 

These bonds are put out at par, without commissions, at 
the sole cost of printing and distribution at one fifteenth of 
one percent. The confidence of our government in the na- 
tional credit is best measured by contrast with the conces- 
sion of the British authorities in their recent war loan at 
ninety-eight and one-half per cent., although bearing two 
and three-quarters per cent. interest. Never before in our 
history, and never by any other nation, was a loan floated 
at so low a rate of interest, and the rapidity with which it 
has been taken surpasses the most sanguine calculations of 
financiers. Thus far one-seventh of these consols of 1930 
issued have been taken by individuals and corporations 
other than national banks, but a part of these settle soon 
into the banks. Three effects follow at once upon these 
exchanges of bonds. Two relate to general business ; the 
third to national economy. 

I. By the adjustment of interest and the present worth 
of the old securities on a basis of earnings of two and one 
quarter per cent, the Treasury has paid out sums reaching 
$23.378,609.15. These moneys go at once into the loan 
market wherever national banks exist. Second, the stand- 
ard of earnings on securities of the highest grade is carried 
to a lower level. The tendency must reach out to other 
fields, and capital must learn to accept a smaller ratio in 
production. It may follow that a plant or estate will be 
inventoried on this changed ratio, so that the capitalization 
will not be reduced against diminished returns. The third 
effect is the pronounced saving to the government in the 
adjustment of its obligations. There is to be no increase in 
the volume of United States bonds, while the rate of inter- 
est is reduced. The date of maturity is deferred, but the 
present payments more than compensate for such extension. 
The actual net profits on the transactions of the first thirty 
days under the law are proved by actual calculation up to 
April 10th upon the bonds given and taken, to the date 
of their maturity, to be $5,770,425. 

No exaggeration is involved in assuming that before the 
close of the present fiscal year $400,000,000 new twos will 
take the place of the older securities. In case the date shall 
be proved to be too early or too late, the substantial result 
will accrue on that volume of bonds exchanged. If the 
older securities are surrendered in the ratio thus far main- 
tained in the refunding, the payments for interest and pres- 
ent worth in the process will amount to nearly $40,000,000. 
The net profit to the government on this basis will reach 
$10,752,885, upon average settlements for remainder of the 
sum, as of June ist. This will be realized at once, and so 
much of the burden of the national debt and its interest 
will be lifted from the shoulders of posterity. The total 
of bonds exchangeable under the law was, on March 14th, 
$839.146,440. Were all of these to be exchanged at the 
average date of July 1st, 1900, for the consols of 1930, the 
net profit to the government would be $21,393,750, ac- 
cording to the careful reckoning of the actuary of the 
Treasury. 

II. This achievement of refunding is an incident due 
to the vital feature of the new law, which is the intrench- 
ment in the statutes of the gold standard. This has already 
entered into the whole body of business as well as of finance, 
und become the marrow and the muscle. Without the 
assurance of payment in gold, these new bonds could not 
have been placed at two per cent Every form of credit 
has already grown stronger and more confident. Good as 
all our currency has been, by the practice of the Treasury 

(Continued on page 3A6.) 


One of Dewey’s [listakes. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY says the “ office of President is not such a 
very difficult one to fill.” He declares the President’s duties are 
‘*mainly to execute the laws of Congress.” The number of 
things which the admiral does not know about the powers and 
duties of Presidents would fill a big book. 

Washington, in 1793, by proclamation, held the United States 
neutral in the war between England and France, though a ma 
jority of Congress undoubtedly desired the country to take part 
in the war, all of the Republicans (Democrats) wanting the 
country to aid France, and most of the Federalists favoring 
England. 

Jefferson bought the province of Louisiana from Bonaparte, 
which more than doubled the area of the United States, without 
consulting Congress. Congress did not learn anything about the 
transaction until it was done, and then it was asked to ratify, 
and did ratify, a work which had been undertaken by the Presi 
dent without its knowledge. 

A majority of the people of the country, a majority of both 
parties in Congress, and practically the whole of the Cabinet, 
favored the renewal of the charter of the United States Bank, 
which would expire in 1836. Jackson was against renewal, 
turned out the members of his Cabinet who opposed it, coerced 
Congress, won the people over to his side, the renewal was not 
granted, and the bank was killed. 

Polk, by sending General Taylor, in 1846, to occupy the dis- 
puted territory on this side of the Rio Grande, forced Mexico to 
commit an overt act of hostility against the United States, and 
thus coerced a reluctant Congress into making the declaration 
which placed its official sanction on the war which he himself 
had precipitated. 

No mention will be made bere of the powers which were 
notably employed by Lincoln, as he figured in the war era, At- 
tention will only be given toa few of the cases in which Presi- 
dents had a decisive sway on the history of the country by their 
own initiative in time of peace. Grant, in 1874, after he ve- 
toed the inflation bill which was passed by a large majority of 
Congress, wrote a letter to Senator Jones, of Nevada, then on the 
sound-money side, in favor of the resumption of specie payments 
at the earliest practicable moment, which started the movement 
that sent the resumption bill through Congress in the subsequent 
session, which bill went into operation in 1879, which brought all 
the country’s currency up to the gold line in that year, and 
which has held it up to that level to this day. 

Cleveland, by letters, vetoes, and personal pressure, pre- 
vented the enactment of the free-silver laws which the majority 
of his party and a considerable number of the opposing organi- 
zation favored, and then in 1893 he forced an unwilling Con- 
gress to repeal the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman law, 
which shut off the government’s absorption of silver, and it has 
remained shut off from that time to this. 

There was a powerful sentiment throughout the United 
States at the beginning of 1898 in favor of the recognition of 
the mythical Cuban republic. Nearly all the Democrats and 
a large part of the Republicans urged recognition. President 
McKinley let it be known, however, that he would veto a meas- 
ure of this sort if it were passed ; he used other pressure against 
it, defeated it, and thus saved the country from subsequent seri- 
ous embarrassment and humiliation. 

The post of chief magistrate of the United States is not quite 
so simple an affair as some innocent persons seem to imagine. 
There are duties and opportunities connected with the office 
of President which are not dreamed of in Admiral Dewey’s 
philosophy. 


The Senate Defended. 


THE most eloquent defense of the Senate of the United States 
which has ever been uttered fell from the lips of Senator Depew 
at the birthday dinner given bim recently by the Montauk 
Club, of Brooklyn. Mr. Depew spoke with knowledge and from 
experience. He denied that the Senate could be properly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a millionaires’ club,” and said that of its ninety mem 
bers only ten were millionaires, ten more might be able to live 
upon the income of their accumulations, while three-fourths of 
all have little or no property, and no income beyond that from 
their salaries and the practice of their professions. The Senators 
were industrious, studious, attentive to public business, and in 
many conspicuous instances their retirement from the public 
service would bea calamity. The distinguished junior Senator 
from New York also controverted the statement that the Senate 
has deteriorated since the days of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 
He said that Congress at their time was legislating for only 
thirty millions of people, and for a territory embraced between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Rocky Mountains. The present 
Senate looks after the welfare of seventy millions, and the 
government of a continent and of distant possessions and alien 
races. The Senator declared that the debate in both houses 
upon the Philippine and Porto Rican questions has been on as 
high a plane and shown as great ability as any of the famous 
historic discussions in other days. The newspapers in the time 
of Webster made him a popular idol because he was the spokes- 
man of his party and the people, but now the press, he said, itself 
assumes the leadership and gives scant space to the debates in 
Congress, no matter how eloquent the debater may be. Even 
the Senate will stand anything but eloquence. It wants the 
truth, lucidly and incisively stated, and the Senator who has 
something to say is sure of a respectful hearing, evenif halting 
in speech and awkward in manner. Senator Depew added that, 
speaking from personal experience in his contact with Senators, 
he was justified in saying that ‘‘ the Senate of the United States 
is equal to the lofty position and imposing power which it holds 
in our government.” 


Guarding Our Trade Secrets. 


Curious and interesting facts relative to the recent marvel- 
ous advancement of American manufacturing industries are 
brought out in The Engineering Magazine, in a discussion of the 
question as to the wisdom of excluding visitors from manufact- 
uring establishments. The policy prevailing in regard to this 
practice seems to have been radically different in Eurore and 


America in years past. In Great Britain and on the continent 
the heads of manufacturing houses, asa rule, have guarded their 
methods and processes with jealous care, and visitors in search 
of information for any purpose have been denied admittance to 
their works. 

In this country the rule has been the other way. English 
and German manufacturers have expressed their astonishment 
at the freedom of access generally accorded to foreigners in the 
inspection of our industrial establishments. Americans, as a 
rule, have without hesitation taken any one through their works 
and shown with evident pride novel methods which they have 
adopted. But in England, for example, an American who de 
sired to gain information about the manufacture of certain tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers was not even allowed to look through the 
doors of the building where the work was going on. 

Iu recent years, we are informed, the situation has gradually 
been reversed. In Europe the policy of secretiveness has been 
constantly modified in the direction of openness and liberality, 
while in America the tendency has been more and more toward 
seclusiveness. The reasons for this are said to be the evident 
and acknowledged superiority of American machinery and 
manufacturing processes and our large and increasing export 
of machines ard machine products, which have brought here 
from other lands many foreign experts anxious to inspect our 
establishments and learn our methods for their own profit. [n 
consequence of these things American manufacturers are coin 
ing to the conclusion that, in the interests of self-protection and 
a prudent business policy, it is best for them to shut their doors 
against foreigners who are seeking to gain without cost a know] 
edge of methods and mechanical details upon which a vast amount 
of time, thought, and money have been expended. This applies 
particularly to the many things around every large manufact 
uring establishment which are not patentable, but which con- 
tribute very largely to the success of the business, 


The Plain Truth. 


Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND disagrees with Admiral Dewey's 
statement that the President of the United States is little more 
than the servant of Congress, and that the office he fills is not an 
exacting one. In his recent interesting lecture at Princeton, Mr. 
Cleveland pointed out that the chief executive of the nation was 
made by constitutional mandate the protector of public inter- 
ests. The lecturer’s subject was: ‘The Independence of the 
Executive,” and he said that in the scheme of our national goy- 
ernment the President was made the people’s officer pre eminent- 
ly ; that laws passed by Congress are inert without executive 
impulse, and the Federal courts can pass upon the right of a 
citizen only when their aid is occasionally invoked. But the 
Constitution directs that the President shall supervise the faith- 
ful execution of the laws, thus placing every citizen constantly 
within the protection and restraint of the executive power. The 
lecture of the ex-President was a thoughtful, conservative effort. 





New York City unquestionably leads in the bestowal of chari- 
ties and in the generous nature of its contributions to every de- 
serving cause. It is the centre to which the collectors of money 
for educational, benevolent, or relief purposes first direct their 
steps. New York, as the reservoir of the nation’s wealth, is con- 
stantly giving, and most of its gifts go unrecorded. Its annual 
contributions to the hospital fund, its Easter-day collections, 
and many other special contributions foot up in the aggregate 
to amazing figures. For instance, the Easter collections of a few 
of the leading churches in New York City aggregated over a 
hundred thousand dollars, including nearly twenty thousand at 
Grace Church, twelve thousand each at Calvary, St. Bartholo 
mew’s, and Holy Trinity ; eleven thousand at St. Thomas's and 
St. Andrew’s, and nearly nine thousand at St. Ann’s, Brooklyn. 
The good people of this great city do not boast of their geuver- 
osity, and, in fact, most of the time do not permit their left 
hand to know what the right hand doeth. 





It is interesting td observe the recent pressing call from the 
army in the Philippines for canned roast beef. After all the 
attacks upon this food and the denunciation of it as ‘‘ embalmed 
beef,” and ‘‘a ration unfit for man or beast,” it is not remarka- 
ble that, before the requisition from the Philippines was filled, 
the astonished Secretary of War decided to cable to Major-Gen- 
eral Otis to ascertain if such a ration would be acceptable. The 
reply made it perfectly clear that our soldiers in the Philippines, 
finding themselves unable to obtain refrigerated beef in that hot 
climate, had made an earnest and vigorous call for canned roast 
beef, and large quantities of it are already on their way to Ma- 
nila. This is verification of our statement, made when the beef 
supply of the army in Cuba was so viciousiy attacked, that the 
fault was not with the beef, but with the raw recruits, who did 
not know enough to cook it properly. The same beef was fur- 
nished to the veterans on our war-vessels and to the veterans of 
the regular army, and neither of these found fault with it, nor 
was any fault found by volunteers who had qualified cooks to 
prepare the food. 





For a man who has been so often declared to be politically 
dead, ex-Senator David B. Hill displays remarkable vitality. 
At the recent gathering of the Democratic State committee of 
New York, the ex-Senator presided, and was the controlling 
power, and it is already given out that he is to conduct the can- 
vass of his party in this State this Presidential year, with the 
acquiescence, if not by the request, of Mr. Croker and all the 
other party leaders. The Democracy of New York realized, at 
the close of the last gubernatorial canvass, that if it had had at 
its head a strong, self-reliant, aggressive, experienced politician 
like Senator Hill, it might have overcome the small plurality of 
less than eighteen thousaud which Governor Roosevelt received, 
and might have won, perhaps, the most decisive victory of re 
cent years. The fact that Senator Hill has been called to the 
front at this time, when the hopesof the Democracy of New York 
are rapidly rising, indicates that a determined and united effort 
is to be made to carry the Empire State for the Democratic 
ticket. The selection of the most effective and successful Demo 
cratic politician in New York State, if not in the country, for 
the head of the machine, is a timely warning to Republicans to 
do their best work, and the sooner they understand that fact the 
better it will be for them. 
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No braver or more efficient officer has served under our flag 
in the Philippines than Colonel Luther R. Hare. It was he who 
commanded the expedition 
that rescued Lieutenant Gill- 
more from the bands of his 
Filipino captors after a long 
and arduous pursuit, in which 
he and his men suffered many 
hardships and dangers, and 
kept up at the last 
largely by the indomitable 
pluck and energy of their 
The fact that Colonel 
Hare was an old and expe- 
rienced officer, seasoned by 
years of frontier duty in our 
own West, doubtless helped 
him to endure the trying ex- 


were 


leader. 


periences of this long chase 
in the Philippines, and to 
achieve the success which 
crowned the effort. Colonel 
Hare was graduated from 
West Point in 1874, and for 
COLONEL HARE, WHO LED THE twenty-four years thereafter 

BRAVE RESCUE OF LIEU- 

TENANT GILLMORE. 


& 





spent his time almost entirely 
on the frontier, participating 
in various fights and Indian campaigns and scouting expedi- 
tions. He was with General Crook during his famous winter 
campaign against the Sioux in 1876, and was with General Miles 
at the battle of Wounded Knee. He went to the Philippines 
last year as the commander of the Thirty-third United States 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment, which he raised and organized 
at San Antonio, Tex. It was composed mainly of rough riders 
from the Southwest. 

-Miss Fanny Brough, one of the prime favorites of the Lou- 
don stage, who is playing in New York at the Lyceum Theatre, 
is one of the busiest 
women in London, and 
is president of the 
Ladies’ Theatrical 
Guild. The guild is 
centrally located at No. 
18 Russell Street, Co- 
vent Garden, which is 
leased from the Duke of 
Bedford, and it is that 
portion of dear old 
London where the 
march of time is grad- 
ually removing the old 
houses and pufting up 
newones. Mrs. Charles 
L. Carson is the found- 
er and honorary secre- 
tary of the guild, and 
when they organized, 
nine years ago, they 
met in Mrs. Carson’s 
drawing-room, which 
before many weeks was 
not large enough to ac- 
commodate the interested women. Naturally, Miss Brough feels 
very proud to be the president of an organization having a 
membership of 800 and showing such rapid development in a 
decade. It has no social side to it, and has held no benefits or 
like entertainments as a source of revenue, but has lived and 
thrived upon the generous gifts of its honorary members and 
many interested friends. The benevolent fund dispenses a deal 
of charity to the profession in a year, but it is all under the rose, 
and many Christmas dinners are sent out, each with a joint and 
a pudding and mince-pies. The families benefited are connect- 
ed in some way with the theatrical world of London. Among 
the vice presidents are Mrs. Edward Compton, Miss Carlotta 
Addison, and Miss Vane Featherstone. There is not a profes- 
sional of note in London that has not the welfare of the guild at 
heart, and that does not show a substantial interest by frequent 
and generous gifts. 

=The chief of the Larchmont (N. Y.) Fire Department, just 
elected, is Mayhew Bronson, a millionaire, a society man and a 
gentleman, who makes at- 
tendance at fires his hob- 
by. He has taken a prac- 
tical course of instruction 
in the work of the fire de- 
partment, including the 
sealing of bare walls, the 
running of ladders to 
housetops, and so on. It 
1s said that he has attend- 
ed 200 fires in New York 
City during the past year. 
His father, Theodore 
Bronson, made a fortune 
in Wall Street, which 
Mayhew inherited. Allthe 
money that the new chief 
has ever earned was one 
dollar, received for jury 
duty, and he hasit framed 
and hung up in his spa- 
cious home in this city. 
He was the gratuitous in- 
‘trictor of the Larchmont Fire Department for some time, and 

cif purchased the new uniforms for his men. They are de- 





MISS BROUGH, THE TALENTED 
ACTRESS. 





MAYHEW BRONSON, THE MILLION 
AIRE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
CHIEF. 


lighted with his promotion to the position of chief of their volun- 
teer fire brigade. Mr. Bronson isa member of the New York 
Athletic Club, is prominent in yachting circles, and is well edu- 
cated, having spent some years at the famous university of 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

Few positions are more trying toa woman of refinement, 
wealth, and high social position than to appear either as a wit- 
ness or a principal in a 
case of law. Without any 
disrespect to the judicia- 
ry, it may be said that the 
atmosphere and surround 
ings of the average court- 
room are not congenial for 
women of this class under 
any circumstances, and to 
appear on the witness 
stand as a target for curi 
ous eyes and sharp ques- 
tionings makes it worse 
still. 
suffer a grievous wrong or 
injustice rather than sub- 
mit tosuch an ordeal. But 
it was not so with Mrs. 
Howard Gould, who had 


Many women will 


the courage and independ 
ence to appear in one of 
the New York civil courts 
recently, to defend herself 
in a suit brought against 
her by a dressmaker. The 
amount in dispute was 
trifling, but Mrs. Gould 
believed that right and 
justice were on her side 





and she resisted the claim 
purely asa matter of prin- 
ciple. Whatever may 
have been the merits of 
the case, it was an act on Mrs. Gould’s part requiring as much 
bravery as for a soldier to face the bullets on a battle-field. It 
was an example worthy of emulation by women generally who 
have rights that can be asserted only in a court of law. 
=Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia and Prince 
Imperial of Germany, can justly lay claim to belong to the 
‘*handsome Hohenzol- 
He attained bis 
majority, eighteen 
years, on the 6th of 
April, and became offi- 
cially connected with 
the army—an officer in 
the First Foot Guards, 
to which regiment all 
the Hohenzollerns _ be- 
long. He is a splendid 
type of the German 
youth, well educated, 
rarely patrician in ap 
pearance, and already a 
thorough soldier. Great 
preparations were made 
throughout Germany to 
properly celebrate the 
occasion, for he is the 
first German prince im- 


PLUCKY MRS. HOWARD GOULD, WHO 
DARED TO DEFEND HERSELF 
IN COURT. 
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perial to come of age as 
such, and already a host 
of honors await him. 
Queen Victoria will 
make him a Knight of 
the Garter, and the 
Queen Regent of Spain 
has invested him with 
the insignia of the order of the Golden Fleece. It is said that 
he is to marry Queen Wilhelmina, of the Netherlands, but his 
name is only one of the many that have been mentioned in that 
connection. Such a union would, however, prove immensely 
popular in both countries, and be of immense political signifi- 
cance to the dynasties of Germany and of the Netherlands. 
=Scientists and men of learning are deeply interested in the 
spiritual meetings between Miss Lillian Whiting and the late 
Kate Field. Miss Whit- 
ing holds a seance each 
month, and says she has 
long conversations with 
her dead friend, and to 
prove that this thing is 
true Miss Whiting re- 
lates instances where 
Miss Field tells her things 
she never knew before. 
For example, among Miss 
Field’s belongings Miss 
Whiting, who was her 
executor, found a ring 
with a date in it. She 
had never seen Miss Field 
wear this ring, nor had 
she ever heard her 
friends speak of it. She 
asked several friends of 
Miss Field’s but none 
could enlighten her about 
the ring. At the next spiritual meeting Miss Field said, accord- 
ing to Miss Whiting, ‘‘The ring that you found was one I 
bought in London on the day thé Bell telephone was opened, and 
I had the date marked in it to commemorate the occasion.’’ 
Miss Field was the representative of the Bells in London, and 
wrote the accounts of the telephone for the papers. She sang 
through the telephone for the Queen, and when the new inven- 
tion was accepted a banquet was given at one of the great hotels 





THE CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, 
JUST OF AGE. 





MISS WHITING, WHO SAYS SHE TALKS 
WITH KATE FIELD’S SPIRIT. 
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and Miss Field was in high spirits. Miss Whiting immediately 
wrote to one of the men who was associated with the telephone 
venture with Miss Field and asked him if he remembered any- 
thing abouta ring of Miss Field’s. He at once replied just as Miss 
Field herself had explained from the unknown, This is only one 
example of many which Miss Whiting relates in a book about 
Kate Field, and although one cannot help feeling incredulous, 
yet, coming from so reliable and intelligent a person as Miss 
Whiting, it makes one think a bit. 

As presiding officer of the Harvard- Yale annual debate at 
New Haven, on the evening of March 30th, President Hadley, 





THE HARVARD DEBATERS WHO DEFEATED THE YALE TEAM. 
Photograph by Notman Photograph Company. 


of the latter university, declared this year’s event to be the best 
that had taken place since the inauguration of the contests ten 
years ago. When the verdict was announced in Harvard's 
favor the Yale men broke forth into hearty cheering, such as 
ofily college men can give. Yale took her defeat philosophical- 
lv, but feels ber position keenly, as this is the first of her teams 
in recent years that has been coached by the undergraduates, 
unassisted by the faculty, and the boys wanted to see it win for 
this reason as much as any other. The question debated was: 
‘** Resolved, that Porto Rico should be included within the cus- 
toms boundaries of the United States.” Harvard had the af- 
firmative, and her speakers were: Elias Mayer, 1900, Chicago ; 
Harry A. Yeomans, 1900, Spokane, Wash.; Wilbur Morse, 1900, 
Philadelphia. Yale’s representatives were : Mason Trowbridge, 
1902, Chicago; A. D, Leavitt, 1900, Melrose, Mass., and F. Q. 
Blanchard, West Newton, Mass. The debate hinged on the 
question, ‘‘ What would be best for the Porto Ricans? The 
judges of the debate were Chief Justice Parker, of the New 
York Court of Appeals ; Professor G. W. Pepper, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor F, J. Goodenough, of 
Columbia University. Justice Parker declared that it had been 
a very clever and very close debate, but that the judges had 
given the decision to Harvard. 

=It is within the bounds of possibility that Great Britain 
may have a new difficulty on her hands to adjust before long 
uvless something is done to 
placate the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, whois complaining that 
the British government is not 
keeping its promises to pre- 
serve his dominions from Rus- 
sian aggression. It will be 
remembered that Russia has 
recently been proposing to 
push the construction of rail- 
ways and telegraphs from 
Merv toward Herat. The 
British government has sug- 
gested that Afghanistan 
might consent to this, but the 
Ameer declares that such a 
step would mean ruin to his 
country, and he feels deeply 
burt that Great Britain, whose 
ally he has been for twenty- 
five years, should apparently 
desert him in his hour of need. 
The Ameer, Abdurrahman 
Khan, is a shrewd and cun- 
ping man, of the true Eastern 
type of autocrats, and he is not to be lightly reckoned with 
when it comes to anything as important as war. His palace at 
Cabul is a labyrinth of halls, salons, and other apartments, 
through which visitors to the Ameer are guided by circuitous 
ways until they reach the throne-room and the presence of his 
Majesty. The Ameer has seven wives, who are kept in strict 
seclusion, as becomes a true Mohammedan. The personal habits 
of the Ameer are said to be exceedingly simple. He eats only 
two meals a day, and then sparingky, and drinks nothing 
stronger than water. He is shrewd enough to see and appreci- 
ate the advantages of modern inventions, and bas caused the 
introduction into Afghanistan of railways, electric lights, tele- 
phones, steam saw-mills, and many other necessities of civiliza- 
tion. He has an English dentist in his court and an English 
woman physician. He professes to be a great friend of Eng- 


ABDURRAHMAN KHAN, THE 
AMEER WITH SEVEN 
WIVES. 


land, and it is doubtless to his interest to be so. When Russia 
makes her long-threatened advance down from Merv to Kanda- 
har the Ameer will need all the help England can give to keep 
him from being wiped off the face of the earth, 








THE WELCOME WATER-CART, THE CENIRE OF ATTRACTION FOR THE WORCESTER TAKING A WASH UNDER SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES, 
REGIMENT. 


THE WORCESTER REGIMENT FILLING ITS CANTEENS FROM THE WATER-CART. ENJOYING LIQUID REFRESHMENTS AT WARRICK’S CANTEEN, AT DE AAR, 


WASH-DAY IN CAMP—‘‘ WE WISH MRS. TOMMY ATKINS WERE HERE !” GETTING RID OF THE ALL-PERVADING DUST. 


FIGHTING IN A DRY AND THIRSTY LAND. 


GALLANT BRITISH SOLDIERS IN SOUTH AFRICA FIND LITTLE WATER TO DRINK AND SCARCEL* ANY FOR WASHING PURPOSES, 
From STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS, COPYRIGHT, 1900, By UnpERWoop & UNDERWOOD, NEw York.—{SEE PaGE 347.] 
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SPLITTING BAMBUO INTO BED-SLATS, FINISHING A BAMBOO MATTRESS. 


WORKING IN THE PRISON YARD. 


COMPLETING A BAMBOO COT, OR BEDSTEAD. BUILDING A DOUBLE-BERTH COT. 


FILIPINO LIFE PRISONERS IN BILIBIG PRISON. 


THESE WERE IMPRISONED BY THE SPANISH FOR POLITICAL REASONS, AND MANY ARE BEING RELEASED BY ORDER OF GENERAL OTIS. 
- PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIE'S WREKLY” By E, C, Rost.—{Szex Paces 347.) 
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Why the Boers Fight So Well. 


History has been repeating itself to some extent in the 
many and notable victories which tbe Boers gained over their 
British enemies during the first few months of the struggle in 
South Africa. Their sympathizers in this country have endeav- 
ored to excite popular feeling in their behalf by likening the 
Boer cause to that of the Americans in the struggle which the 
latter made to gain their independence from these same Britons. 
Whether the two cases are analogous in all points is a question 
on which there is room for an honest difference of opinion. It 
certainly holds true as to the physical characteristics of the men 
who make up the contending forces. 

The Revolution was won largely because our sturdy farmers 
could outlast the debilitated English soldiers, and even the 
stronger and heartier imported Hessians. The Boers are emi- 
nently a pastoral people, and their life is fully as simple and as 
free from many of the weakening vices and indulgences of our 
highly civilized classes, so-called, as were the ‘‘ embattled farm- 
ers” who withstood the British at Lexington and Brandywine. 

Englishmen who are in a position to think and speak of these 
things soberly and without prejudice are frankly admitting that 
the Boers have displayed much greater prowess and power as 
men of war than the English ever anticipated, even with the 
memory of Ingogo and Majuba Hill fresh in their recollection. 
Neither are the British officers slow to acknowledge the true 
reasons for the surprising and remarkable strength and effi- 
ciency of the Boer soldiery. The latter are practically free from 
the diseases due to alcoholism and vice. They are not total ab- 
stainers, but sobriety is the rule among them, and drunkenness 
the rare exception. Their lives are spent almost entirely in the 
open air. They are content with little ; their home surround- 
ings are of the most primitive character, and they know practi- 
cally nothing of the corroding cares, the ceaseless anxieties, the 
restless ambitions which mark and mar the souls and bodies of 
the vast majority of their Anglo-Saxon competitors. 

Even the Boers who live in towns ofteu preserve their prim- 
itive and simple methods of existence. President Kriiger him- 
self sets an example by retiring at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and rising at five o’clock in the morning. The rewards of such 
frugality, abstemiousness, and moral living are seen in the fact 
that when the Boers are called to arms no medical tests are 
necessary to determine their fitness to enter the fighting force. 
All the men, from an early age up to the oldest, are strong, 
hardy, and capable. What they lack in previous military train- 
ing and discipline is made up to them by the clear eyes, the 
steady nerves, the cool heads, and the magnificent physiques 
which are theirs by heritage and as the result of active, healthy, 
temperate, and contented ways of life. 

These are things which count largely with the men behind the 
guns in modern warfare as well as keen minds and skilled hands. 
It is because of their splendid physical qualifications that the 
Boers have been able to endure the long and rapid marches and 
to accomplish the astonishing feats with their heavy artillery 
among the kopjes and along the river banks, which have won 
them so many triumphs and cost the British so dearly. 

If now the tide has turned against the burghers of the Trans- 
vaal and their kinsmen of the Orange Free State, and victory is 
no longer to perch on their banners anywhere, the simple truth 
compels it to be said that it will be because from henceforth on 
to the end of the struggle the Boers must fight against over- 
whelming odds, against a foe outnumbering them in the propor- 
tion of four or five to one. The first great British victory, that 
resulting in the surrender of General Cronje and bis army at 
Paardeberg, was won, it will be remembered, by Lord Roberts 
with a force of about 40,000 men, surrounding and overwhelm- 
ing a Boer force of not over 4,000, or one-tenth of the number 
of their captors. As long as the contending armies were more 
nearly matched, as at Glencoe, Elandslaagte, and the Modder 
River, the Boers were on the winning side almost every time. 
They will now be crushed undoubtedly and compelled eventu- 
ally to sue for peace, but they have already clearly established 
their title to rank among the best and bravest fighters that the 
world has ever seen. 

The Boers have excelled in the practice of what is known in 
the parlance of South Africa as ‘‘ sniping,” from its resemblance 
to certain methods of killing game. To “snipe” an enemy 
means to pick off a man as often as possible from some stray or 
detached column, the ‘‘ sniper” being hidden from view behind 
some bowlder or other place of concealment. Our first-page 
illustration represents a Boer in the act of taking a “‘ snipe ”-shot 
at acolumn of the British passing through a rocky defile. Large 
numbers of the British have fallen victims to the deadly aim of 
Boer marksmen under just such circumstances as this. 

Whatever may be for them the outcome of this bitter and 
bloody war, the Boers have won the everlasting respect of all, 
and taught a lesson which the proudest and strongest of the 
military nations of the world will do well to remember, namely, 
that moral conduct and simple, temperate, and healthful living 
are even greater factors in the power and efficiency of an army 
than fine equipment and a high standard of military discipline. 


The New Currency Law’s 
Three Far-reaching Results. 
(Continued from page 3A2.) 


in treating the word ‘ coin,” in relation to bonds, as equivalent 
to gold, that currency is better now, as actual statute is more 
enduring than the policy of an administration. 

One result is clear. No motive is left for hoarding gold; 
no excuse can exist for drawing that metal from the Treasury. 
No pretext-can be devised for driving gold from the country. 
It will go; as it will come, in response to the needs of trade, but 
as no kind of our currency is worse than any other kind, but all 
on a parity, Gresham’s law cannot apply. Convenience and 
habit will determine whether paper or gold will be used. The 
Pacific coast will cling to the latter. The region east of the 
Mississippi may learn slowly to use gold coin, but within two 
years it has become more familiar with it than before. The 
amount of gold coin and gold certificates in circulation has in- 
creased from $554 582,096, April Ist, 1897, to $785, 845,549, April 
lst, 1900. The increase is going on with the impetus of the 


mines of Cape Nome, of the Klondike, and of Cripple*Creek ; 
and the growing millions will not all be hidden in bank-vaults 
or in the traditional stocking. Unavoidably these conditions 
will render this country a market from which exports of gold 
can be the more readily effected ; but neither general business 
nor the Treasury can suffer in consequence. An advance in the 
rate of interest here will, in due course, check any excessive out- 
flow. 

III. The yellow metal is to be the corner-stone of our cur- 
rency, and its chief increment. That will underlie the national- 
bank notes, to which additions are already made under the pro- 
visions of the new law. March Ist, 1900, the bonds pledged as 
security for the circulation of national banks were $239,947,270 ; 
while on April 13th they had risen to $261,430,850. By the con- 
cession of ten per cent. additional in notes against the bonds, 
an increase follows of nearly $24,000,000. The new circulation 
which will be issued against the bonds pledged since the new 
law was passed will equal them in amount, and will add, com- 
pared with March Ist, $21,483,130, making a total increase to 
date of $45,477,902. 

Further inflation is inevitable ; the measure of it cannot be 
predicted, but it will not become dangerous. It will not reach 
the limits possible under the new law. The national banks 
never have availed themselves of their full privileges in this 
respect under the statutes. They will not do sonow. The re- 
duction in taxation on notes based on the new twos is offset to 
a degree by the high price of bonds, old and new. The State 
institutions which enter the national system are doing so, as a 
rule, in order to put out circulation. If the small banks to be 
organized should be so many as 800 by autumn they will not 
all issue notes to the permissible limit. These will add probably 
$10,000,000 to banking capital. Data do not exist for sure pre- 
diction about the growth of circulation. Yet it cannot be as- 
sumed that all the bonds to be pledged for their notes by exist- 
ing banks have been deposited. More will reach the Treasury; 
how many? The price of the bonds and the demand for money 
will decide in large part. To the sum of $261,430,850 now 
pledged for circulation a fair estimate is that in time for the 
moving of the crops $40,000,000 will be added. As security for 
public moneys deposited by national banks the Treasury now 
holds $111,796,280 in bonds. When these deposits shall be called 
in, it is likely that one-half or more of these securities will be 
transferred to become a basis for circulation ; but this can 
make little change in the funds available for business. 

The currency cannot fail to be increased, as the direct conse- 
quence of the new law, so as to become probably $350,000,000 
before next autumn. The statute contains the possibility of in- 
flation up to the full capital of the national banks, to wit: 
$614,623,275 ; but nothing like this limit will ever be reached 
under existing law. If within a year a maximum of $400,000,- 
000 should be recorded, the estimates of studious financiers will 
be exceeded. The banks will not put out notes which cannot be 
kept afloat, and, in any event, all notes will stand, dollar for 
dollar, for securities of the United States. 

The new law makes money easy, but not too easy. It invites 
all parts of the country to take advantage of the national sys- 
tem. It opens the door for the smaller neighborhoods in the 
Northwest and Southwest to do their own banking under local 
control, and to hold their own funds, and to provide in part for 
moving their crops. This great power is not without some 
peril ; but reliance must be on the common sense of the people 
to use it well. Doubtless the last word has not been written in 
the statutes relative to our currency. But this chapter is the 
best yet written, and is a sound basis for whatever may come 
after. 


How Sixty Filipinos Fell. 


THE FIGHT AT PUTOL BRIDGE, IN WHICH THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
INFANTRY AND FIFTH ARTILLERY Dip EFFECTIVE WoRK. 


(From a Staff Correspondent of Leslie's Weekly.) 


MANILA, March 23d, 1900 —The province of Cavité has for a 
long time been regarded as a place where a fight could be picked 
up without a day’s hunt, and indeed for quite a long time the 
insurrectos had been used to having things much their own way 
anywhere south of Imus. Weird tales of thousands of well-sea- 
soned. insurgent troops were told and credited. To go on the 
‘‘south line” was looked upon as an adventure. A time came 
when these things had to stop, and General Bates took the mat- 
ter in hand, with Generals Wheaton, Schwan, and Kobbe, to 
test the invincibility of the southern army. 

From Imus as a centre General Wheaton’s colump had some 
hard nuts to crack, and it was the good fortune of the Twen- 
ty-eighth Infantry and the Fifth Artillery to do some of the 
cracking. Colonel Birkhimer, with the first battalion of the 
Twenty-eighth and one section of the Fifth Artillery, with one 
3.2-inch gun, marched out from Cavité Viejo one Sunday morn- 
ing after daybreak and found the insurgents at Putol bridge. 
Their position was beautifully intrenched. With the bridge as 
a central fort, protected by a breastwork made of solid blocks 
of stone and earth about fifteen feet thick at the base, sur- 
mounted by a massive earthwork held together by basket-work 
and bamboo, their trenches were thrown out to the right and 
the left along the bank of a river, which prevented their works 
from being rushed from the front. : 

Colonel Birkhimer ‘realized the strength of the position and 
decided to keep them amused in front while his left wing made 
a detour under protection of the foligggg and struck them in the 
flank and rear. The 3.2 gun was run up the road to within 260 
yards of the bridge and sent its shrapnel crashing into the breast- 
work, Captain Riley had come along to see the fun, and he kept 
a fond eye on the pretty work which his cannoneers performed 
under a galling fire as quietly as if on parade. 

The scouts and companies B and D formed the right wing un- 
der the immediate command of Major Morgan, the battalion 
commander. Companies A and C, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Leonard, were thrown away out to the left and steadily 
weakened the fire in their front. Then Colonel Birkhimer took 
company A, crossed the stream and moved by the right flank 

















































































until he brought his men in the rear of the insurgents’ position 
without being observed. To avoid the possibility of being shot 
by bis own men, he ordered company A to cheer to apprise 
them of his position. That cheer won the day! The wildest 
confusion reigned in the insurgent army. Without waiting to 
see what force had struck them from behind they rushed in dis- 
may away to their left, hopelessly exposing themselves, and dur 
ing the next twenty minutes the crashing of shrapnel from Ser- 
geant Follinsby’s gun mingled with the continual roar of the 
“*Krags.” In that short time over sixty Filipinos were killed, 
It is impossible to estimate the number wounded. The American 
loss was only eight wounded and two horses killed. Chartie 
Johnston, a deserter from the Sixth Artillery and an officer in 
the insurgent army, died on the field, shot through the head, 
His bloody hat was hauded round the camp that night and tie 


story of his death was in every mouth. 
SYDNEY ADAMSON, 


A Yankee May Party. 


On, folks, do you remember 
That famous first of May, 
And the party that the Yankees gave 
Way down Manila Bay ? 
It was on a Sunday morning, 
But we did not wait for prayers, 
But cailed the gunners out to play 
Some patriotic airs. 


We had a glorious May-pole, 
For from it gayly flew 
The starry flag of liberty, 
The red, white, and blue. 
We had the dons for partners, 
And danced them out of sight, 
And some into a watery grave 
Before the fall of night. 


My blood begins to tingle, 
My heart begins to beat: 

Again I hear a mighty roar, 
The thunder of the fleet, 

As when through smoky vapors 
I saw the flag advance 

On that immortal first of May 


When Dewey led the dance. MINNA IRVING 


A Defense of the Boers. 


10 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, March 27th, 1900 

To the Editor of * Leslie's Weekly”: Dear Str—In your 
issue of March 17th, just received, there appears a letter by 
Alleyne Ireland entitled ‘‘ Why England Fights the Boers.” So 
many statements in this letter are half -truths—the most danger- 
ous kind of untruth—that in the interests of a fair and impartial 
presentation of the facts I trust you will grant me space in your 
able paper to correct the same. 


Your correspondent, in summing up his reasons for ‘‘ absolute 
conviction of the justice of the British cause,” says: ‘ England 
has never sought to interfere in the internal affairs of the Trans- 
vaal, except to the extent of protecting British subjects from ill- 
treatment.” Any one with even the most elementary knowl- 
edge of modern history is aware that this statement does not 
tally with the facts. Ever since 1897, and several times previous 
thereto, Mr. Chamberlain has constantly interfered in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Transvaal. This, too, despite Lord Derby's 
solemn assurance of non-intervention at the time of the adoption 
of the convention of 1884. 

The question of the franchise itself is one of purely internal 
concern, a fact admitted by Mr. Chamberlain even in former 
years. As itis, the privileges of Uitlanders in the Transvaal as 
regards the franchise were infinitely more liberal than those ac- 
corded to British subjects in Ireland and to foreigners generally 
throughout the British Empire. 

Your correspondent is further grievously at fault in the 
second and third reasons given for bis faith in the justice of 
the British: cause. He entirely omits to state that the five 
years’ franchise was offered subject to three conditions, viz.: 
(1) That England would in future abstain from interfering in 
the internal affairs of the South African Kepublic. (2) That 
England would cease to assert a suzerainty that had been an- 
nulled by the convention of 1884. (3) That England would 
accept arbitration for points in dispute, or which might subse- 
quently arise. As all the world knows, Mr. Chamberlain con- 
temptuously refused these most reasonable conditions. Presi- 
dent Kriiger thereupon naturally withdrew the offer of the five- 
years’ franchise and agreed to the appointment of a mixed com- 
mission to investigate the seven-years’ franchise, already pro- 
posed by Mr. Chamberlain, and which he (Chamberlain) said 
would remain open while the alternative proposal was under 
discussion. But now. mirabile dictu, Mr. Chamberlain, with 
characteristic bad faith, repudiated his own solemn promise, 
just as he did after the Jameson raid, broke off negotiations 
with the Transvaal, and proceeded to form proposals ot his 
own, which the Boers would be compelled to accept at the point 
of the bayonet. The reserves were called out, the mobilization 
of army corps for South Africa was pushed with feverish haste. 
while in England and Scotland the land rung with arrogant 
speeches by Mr. Chamberlain and other members of Parliament 
and the Cabinet, in which the complete subjection of the Ty ans- 
vaal and the ascendency of the British flag from Cape Town to 
the Zambesi were foretold. Is it to be wondered at, that wider 
such circumstances, and with the forcible annexation of 1877 and 
the shameful Jameson raid still fresh in their minds, the burgh- 
ers of the little republics should have been somewhat suspicious 
of British good faith and protestations ? Especially, too, ai the 
hands of the champion of Rhodes and the friend of Jamesov ! 

After —_ vain for nearly three weeks for the fresh 
ae from the British colonial secretary, the Transva:! at 
ength reluctantly issued its famous ultimatum, which Eng'and 
joyfully hailed as a declaration of war, although Mr. Reitz. the 
state secretary of the Transvaal, has declared that it was is-ued 
in the interests of peace. And thus the war began. 

As to “the annexing of British territory by proclamation.” 
your correspondent ought to be aware that the false reports 
issued on this head have been officially contradicted by Bi tish 
crown Officials. That such reports were circulated is merely 
another illustration of the shameful methods of wholesale mis- 
representation and falsehood employed by the influential jingo 
press throughout England and her colonies, to which, in |.rge 
measure, the present deplorable war is directly chargeable. 

The statements contained in the sixth and last paragraph of 
your correspondent’s communication are calculated to cause @ 
smile when one considers how totally absent they are from any 
semblance of accuracy. And yet, it is in reliance upon state: 
ments as notoriously inaccurate, not to say willfully misleading, 
that England has entered upon this her latest and most unjusti- 
fiable war of subjugation and extermination of two brave little 
republics, whose chief fault lies in the fact that ‘their liberties 
they prize and their rights they will maintain.” even unto death. 

The verdict of future generations upon England’s conduct, 
however, will be found ready to hand in the very words of Mr. 
Chamberlain, delivered by him in the House of Commons 0 
May 8th, 1896, and which are as follows; ‘To go to war with 
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President Kriiger in order to force upon him reforms in the in- 
ternal affairs of his state, in which secretaries of state, standing 
in this place, have repudiated all right of interference—that 
would be a course of action as immoral as it would have been 
unwise.” Iam, etc., ALAN P. GILMouR. 


N. B.—Though I have been residing in Scotland for some 
time, 1 am an American, and a regular subscriber for your val- 
uable paper. My indignation burns when I see how the Boers 
have been misrepresented in the present conflict, so I trust my 
protest to your great American weekly will be —— 

a. 2. @. 


A Glimpse of the Philippines. 


In THE GLORIOUS MOUNTAINS ABOVE MANGATAREM — RE- 
PORTS OF GOLD DiscovVEKIES— No PLACE FOR A POOR 
YANKEE. 

ManiLa, March 14th, 1900.—Not long since I accompanied 
Major Bishop, of the Thirty-sixth, into the mountains, and rode 
over the trail which the insurgents had used to drag their guns 
up to the position in which Colonel Bell captured them on the 
27th of November. Pieces of clothing, stray leaves from ac- 
count: books, battered bats, and some forlorn playing-cards lit- 
tered the trail. Turning-lathes, printing-presses, letter-presses, 
vises, tools, stationery, some camphor-chests loaded with Fili- 
pino stamps, and a quantity of official correspondence were 
among the spoils of this victory. Close to where the guns were 
taken I stumbled across a tiny sewing-machine half concealed 
among the grass. Dozens of natives weré roaming over the 
field. looking for plunder. Lieutenant Davidson spied one of 
them with a gun. Seeing us, but thinking bimself unobserved, 
he dropped it among the grass and sauntered on with a sweetly 
innocent air. 

The major had impressed about eighteen of these freebooters 
into his service to assist the soldiers in loading their bull-carts 
with such articles as might be useful to the troops, or, more im- 
portant, to prevent their being of further service to the insur- 
gents. He told off two of these fellows to jog the memory of 
the man who had forgotten his gun. This done, they had orders 
to bring him in, not forgetting the gun. Of course he was an 
‘amigo ” of the first water, and just to prove his good will we 
gave him the gun to carry for us. It seemed to sit very com- 
fortably on his shoulder for the first gun he had ever seen. We 
had some measurements to make and decided to use this fellow 
as a land-mark. I asked the major to keep his eye on our “ am- 
igo” when I told him to stop. I swung round on him suddenly, 
and cried ‘*‘ Halt,” holding up my hand. His heels came to- 
gether like clock-work and both arms fell rigidly by his side, 
while the gun, slung by its strap, fitted snugly to his side. We 
both roared, and the ‘‘ amigo,” noticing bis mistake, stood ‘ at 
ease,” but he never moved an eyclid. 

From the highest point which we reached one has a magnifi- 
cent view of the great valley. To the left, over miles of coun- 
try, Lingayen and Dagupan are barely visible, like a few white 
stones, resting on the shore of the gulf. Beyond are the mount- 
ains that rise above San Fabien. Stretching from the foot- 
hills a mile below, as far as the great blue hills across the val- 
ley and away to the south, are hundreds of square miles of rice 
and sugar, broken only by wood and stream. A more beautiful 
country I have never seen. Close to the mountain ranges are 
smaller isolated peaks, cone-shaped and completely clothed with 
timber. Some of these peaks reach an elevation of 500 and 600 
feet, while a few appear to be over a thousand. One of these 
rose sheer from the valley like a cliff on all sides, and the 
natives said that they had never known a man go to the top. 
The peaks on the main ranges are commonly 3,000 and 4,000 
feet above the sea level; some peaks, away up among the 
clouds and apparently towering far above any that I have 
approached, must be twice or three times that elevation. 

At all times on the mountains a cool breeze is blowing, and 
at night the cold makes a double blanket a luxury if not a ne- 
cessity. The hill streams are beautiful, and the water, for 
drinking, is perfect. Not only is it cool, clear, and sparkling, 
but sometimes it contains a strong dash of iron. In some places 
the ground seems to be loaded with that metal, while the soft 
gravel in the vicinity of these deposits suggests that gold might 
be found. Just what to make of the wonderful gold stories that 
one hears, it is hard to determine. ‘That the germs of a gold 
fever are rapidly spreading is evident. Every third man you 
meet wants to tell you in the strictest confidence about some 
wonderful placer-mining find. However, discounting the mass 
of this talk, and taking two cases—one that I know something 
about and the other that I know nothing of at all—it would 
seem that there is some truth in the gold stories. In the case 
that I know something about, the man had the crude gravel 
sent to London to two different assayers. In each report the 
per cent. of gold found is very high. The case that I know 
nothing about was related to me by a trainman, who claims to 
have been a miner in Utah. His gravel panned out an equally 
high percentage, and according to his statement there were sev- 
eral square miles of ground in the same region upon which such 
claims could be staked. 

There is one thing that the mtending gold- miner should 
think of before allowing any gold-stories to carry him off to 
the Philippines. It is that, in the event of failure, should he 
belong to the laboring or mechanical classes, or even the cler- 
ical, for that matter, there is absolutely nothing left for him to 
do in the East. White labor never can compete with native 
labor in tropical countries. The climate is against it ; but the 
real reason is that the whole system of trade and manufacture 
in the East is based upon the extremely low rate of wages paid 
to the native laborer—a wage which would scarcely buy the 
clothing of an American workingman, far less feed and house 
him, to’'say nothing of providing the usual luxuries. There is 
not the cold of the Klondike to put up with, but there are other 
things which freeze a man out besides cold. 

On our return trip to Mangatarem, Major Bishop and I 
agreed that a good drink of cocoanut-milk would go well with 
the hard-tack and canned beef which bad been our lunch, and 
soon we were slamming away at a promising palm with a 
long bamboo pole. I discovered a magnificent Cuban machete 
strapped to my saddle, which soon cleared the way to our 
drink. Colonel Bell had mounted me on Colonel Grove’s pony 
—which had also carried General Hale through many 4 fight— 
but Major Bishop could not tell me whether the colonel used 


the machete for opening cocoanuts—or for other purposes. I 
mean to ask Colonel Grove when I see him next. It is well that 
we had used our ponies gently, for on arriving at mess we found 
that we had another twenty-four hours in the saddle ahead of 
us, and were lucky to have time for a hasty meal 

SYDNEY ADAMSON. 


Story of the Grand 
American Handicap Shoot. 


H. D. BaTEs, a young Canadian of twenty-five, from Ridge- 
ton, Canada, is the winner of the 1900 grand American han li 





H. D. BATES. 


cap, which was held at the traps of the new Interstate Park, 
Long Island. This being the banner shooting contest of the 
year, Mr. Bates now has the distinction of being the most noted 
live bird marksman in the country. Young Bates, a compara- 
tive novice, outclassed a field of over 200 of the oldest and best 
wing-shots in the United States, while he broke all previous 
handicap records by killing fifty-nine birds without a miss. Be- 
sides carrying back to Canada the silver trophy of the Interstate 
Association, he also earned the cash prize of $600, Bates shot 
from a twenty-eight-yard mark, in ordinary street costume and 
Derby hat. Some 2,000 sportsmen and interested spectators 
were present at the handicap. The pigeons trapped were a 
varied lot of good, bad, and indifferent flyers, many of them 
rising up in irregular and twisting order. The lead gradually 
narrowed down to Messrs. Bates, J. B. Malone, of Baltimore, 
and Phil Daly, Jr., of Long Branch. In the thirty-fourth round 
Malone missed his bird, thereby making Bates the winner. Phil 
Daly, Jr., took the third prize of $400. There was $5,555 in the 
sweepstakes, which was divided into fifty-four cash prizes to the 
men having the best straight scores at the end of the twenty- 
five birds. It may be interesting to note that some 20,000 
pigeons were trapped and killed during the progress of the big 
shoot, while it is estimated that 40,000 shells were fired, repre- 
senting a ton and a quarter of shot, while from 350 to 400 pounds 
of smokeless powder was consumed. 

Our accompanying illustration shows the winner, young 
Bates, in action, while shooting at his last bird. 


Thirsty Soldiers in South Africa. 


A LAND WHERE SPRINGS AND STREAMS ARE SCARCE — 
METHODS ADOPTED FOR SUPPLYING WATER FOR THE 
ARMIES. 


ONE of the latest cablegrams from the theatre of war in 
South Africa says that Lord Roberts is greatly embarrassed in 
his operations by a scarcity of water for his troops. The same 
difficulty has confronted the leaders of all the armies in South 
Africa, Boer and British, from the beginning of the conflict. 
One may travel for days over the rolling veldt or among the 
bowlder - strewn kopjes without seeing a spring or running 
stream, or water in any shape except a stagnant, slimy pool in 
some shallow ravine, where drink is out of the question for man 
or beast except under the most desperate straits. 

Even such streams as the Modder and the Tugela, whicb rise 
to the dignity of rivers in certain seasons of the year, shrink 
away under the fierce and long-continued heats of summer, un- 
til their beds become absolutely dry for long stretches, and in 
other places are dotted with pools covered with green scum. 
There are really no rivers in all South Africa worthy of the 
name, and no lakes in all the vast area from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean south of the region of the Zambesi. And, to make 
this lack of water more distressing, there is the blinding, torrid 
heat for the greater part of the year, an absence of frequent 
shade, and clouds of powdery, scorching dust blown hither and 
thither over the plains. 

What the sufferings of great bodies of men camping, march- 
ing, and fighting in a country like this must be can be easily im- 
agined. It is bad for men in the flower of health and strength, 
choked with dust and parched with blistering heat, to be with- 
out water for hours; but when it comes toethe wounded and 
dying lying all day in the blaze of the sun on the open veldt 
without a drop of. ‘ater, the agony becomes too frightful to 
think of without a shudder. One of the most heart-rending 
scenes after the first great battle of Elandslaagte, as described 
by eye-witnesses, was the spectacle of the wounded and helpless, 
Briton and Boer, lying on the field all day and night, moaning 
and crying for water. Similar scenes of agony followed the bat- 
tles at Modder River and Magarsfontein. It was the lack of 
water on the heights at Spion Kop that helped to render that 
position untenable for the British and added greatly to the suf- 
ferings of those who fell on that hill of death. And subsequent- 


-ly, in the gallant but fatal charge of the Inniskillings near 


Pieter’s Hill, when ‘‘somebody blundered” and this famous 
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Irish brigade came near annihilation, it was the fearful heat and 
the still more fearful and unassuaged thirst following after that 
added most to the tortures of the brave men left prostrate among 
the stones and sand. A correspondent writing of this battle, 
says: 

The poor men who had been struck down in that gallant charge re- 
mained where they fell, not only all Friday night, but during all the 
blazing heat Saturday, and even Saturday night, without relief. Nota 
drop of water for their feverish mouths : no food nor help, but a tropical 
sun beating on their heads. Oh, the intolerable agonies that were en- 
dured ! 

Another writer from the field, dwelling at length with 
graphic touch upon the thirst terrors of that waterless land, 
says that to the British soldier here ‘‘the thought of water 
flowing through pipes seems a veritable dream of paradise.” 
And he also gives this picture : 

At Ramdam there was a big pond—what was left of moisture in the 
dam. One bathed in it only under the most pressing compulsion of 
cleanliness. The water was very shallow, but the mud was black and 
deep. One sank to the knees if one tried to walk. and so sat gently half 
in mud and half in brown syrup, and thanked God for water. One rose 
from it with the green leeches hanging about one’s body like bits of sea- 
weed, and witha sprinkling of other less-known “ insects."’ Horses looked 
askance at that pool, but the men drank of it greedily, and drank of it 
where alone they could reach it, where the horses’ hoofs had churned it 
into a blackish-green liquor thick as soup. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the British 
soldiers on the firing-lines have been ready to risk anything and 
to almost fight each other for a chance at the water-carts as they 
have been driven within their reach. One terrible scene of this 
kind has been pictured where, on the field at Belmont, the men 
persisted in quenching their maddening thirst from a water cart 
halted in direct range of the Boer fire, numbers of them falling 
dead ‘or wounded around and over the cart itself, while their 
companions struggled over their bodies for a drop of the precious 
fluid. 

Where the main camps and military centres have been estab- 
lished an effort has been made by the British authorities to add 
to the water supply by driving numerous wells, but this has not 
afforded much relief for the men engaged in scouting and rapid 
marches. For these a large filled water- bottle is indispensable, 
supplemented, as occasion may allow, with copious draughts 
of tea, coffee, and, at rare intervals, a draught of beer. 


The Great [lilitary Prison of Luzon. 


BILIBIG, at one time dreaded by all classes of Luzon, is the 
state and military prison. If one knew all that has happened 
within its dark walls one would have seen the most horrible pages 
in history, for sufficient is known to make one shudder at the 
atrocities the place has seen. There were tortures horrible be- 
yond description, and some of the awful instruments that were 
used are now carefully stored away in an inner room by the 
American authorities, under Major Rodgers, of the Twentieth 
Infantry. The prison is now conducted, as nearly as circum- 
stances will permit, according to modern methods. Low, dark 
stone walls surround the two different departments, one contain- 
ing the main office and the cells for the ‘‘ life prisoners,” the 
other where the minor offenders are kept. It is in the latter in- 
closure that one finds the worst elements, not only of the natives, 
but of all nations, including our own. Here are some of the 
roughest specimens of those who served as civilians among the 
crews of certain of our transports, and who, as soon as they 
reach shore, commit the most serious crimes. 

Among its ‘‘ life prisoners” are many natives against whom 
no specific charges are recorded. They are supposed to be 
Filipino sympathizers arrested under the old Spanish laws. 
Much criticism has been heaped up against General Otis by a 
certain element in Manila because he did not at once release 
these prisoners, but those who understand the difficulty of look- 
ing up the imperfect records understand that it takes consider- 
able time to get at the facts of each case. Everything is being 
done to hasten the discharge, especially, of all who are unjustly 
imprisoned. The prison was most filthy when our army officials 
took charge, but to-day is in a fairly sanitary condition. The 
prisoners have opportunities for out-door exercise, and at each 
meal are lined up to receive food, which consists principally of 
rice. The American army has required thousands upon thou- 
sands of cots, and these prisoners are set to work making them. 
This work is all done in the open courts within these grim walls. 
No “ political prisoners” are now found in this great institution 
for criminals, E. C. Rost, 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers, Many of 
our readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we there- 
fore offer a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on 
the originality of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. 
Preference will be given to unique and original work and for that which 
bears a special relation to news events of current interest. We invite 
all amateurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a request for the return. All photographs entered in the contest 
and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise di- 
rected, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, 
and those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Contestants 
should be patient. No writing, except the name and address of the 
sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, and in every in- 
stance care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photo- 
graphs must be entered by the amateur who took the picture. Prefer- 
ence is always given to pictures of recent current events of impor- 
tance, for the news feature is one of the chief elements in selecting the 
prize-winners 

The Paris Exposition.— During the Paris Exposition Lestix’s 
WEEKLY will devote a page or more, at intervals, to a special display 
of photographs taken on the exposition grounds by amateurs. The best 
photograph, from the standpoint of originality, interest, and artistic 
merit, at the close of the contesi. November Ist, will receive a special 
prize of twenty dollars, and for each photograph accepted two dollars 
will be paid on publication. Entries should be marked: *‘ For Paris 
Exposition Amateur Contest.’’ See general directions. 

$10 FOR THE BEST BICYCLE PICTURE.—In June we will de- 
vote a page or more in our amateur prize photographic contest to 
unique, newsy, and original bicycle pictures sent by amateurs. The 
prize-winner will receive ten dollars, and for each of the other accept- 
ed photographs two dollars will be paid. Entries must be received by 
June Ist, and should be addressed to ‘‘ Bicycle Photograph Contest.” 
The same regulations as in the other contests will govern. 
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The Drama in New York. 


MAUDE FEALY, the prettiest girl in F. C. Whitney’s ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis” company, who plays the part of Hunice, the slave and 





MAUDE FEALY. 
Copyright, 1899, by J. E. Purdy & Co., Boston. 


sweetheart of Petronius, at the New York Theatre, has only 
just passed her sixteenth year, but she plays this important réle 
with as much tenderness and feeling, and with as true and 
dainty an artistic touch, as many actresses of twice her age and 
experience. A typical Southern girl, born at Memphis, Tenn., 
she made her first appearance as a tiny angel in ‘‘ Faust and 
Marguerite” when she was a tot of only four years. Standing 
in the wings, waiting for her cue the other night, at the New 
York Theatre, Miss Fealy laughingly related her experience at 
her infantile début. ‘‘ Mamma told me,” she said, ‘‘ that I 
looked like a real angel, and not to be frightened when they 
turned the red lights on, but I was almost scared to death that 
first time. I shall never forget it, I can assure you.” Miss 
Fealy says she went to the public school in Denver to begin her 
education, and to Wolfe Hall later on to complete it. She 
played ‘‘ tot’ rdles for several years with the companies in 
which her mother, Margaret Fealy, acted, playing at Elitche’s 
and at the Manhattan Theatre in Denver. Augustin Daly was 
so attracted by her rendition of Juliet and other parts in 
Shakespearean plays that he engaged her for five years. When 
Daly died, Richard Mansfield expressed a willingness to take up 
the unexpired contract, offering to make Miss Fealy his leading 
woman at the end of that time. It was too long to wait, how- 
ever, and she preferred to accept Mr. Whitney’s offer for the 
part she now plays in ‘‘ Quo Vadis.” 

Few of those who nightly applaud the acting of Alice Fischer, 
the beautiful woman who plays with such vigor and majestic 
bearing the part of Poppcea—Nero’s imperious wife—in ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis,” at the New York Theatre, realize that not so many 
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ALICE FISCHER. 


years ago, as a little girl, she created the part of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. As a matter of fact, this clever actress, whom 
the late Senator Voorhees dubbed ‘‘ The Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash,” has created twenty-one parts during the twelve years 
ot her successful stage career. Although she often plays the part 
ot an adventuress, Miss Fischer was born in Terre Haute, Ind., 
which city, it is said, has never been able to boast of a real ad- 
venturess. Miss Fischer was under Charles Frohman’s manage- 
ment for five years. Next to her present part, which is consid- 


ered by her friends to be the best she bas ever appeared in, stands 
that of the ‘‘ Sporting Duchess.” Nine years ago she played the 
part of Agrippina, Nero’s mother. Among other plays in 
which she has been seen are: ‘‘ Across the Potomac,” McKee 
Rankin’s ‘‘ Kanuck,” and ‘‘ The Two Vagrants.” In the latter 
her acting was favorably compared with that of Mansfield and 
Coquelin. The late Frank Mayo, who was one of her early 
teachers, used to call her his “‘ prize calf” on account of ber 
chubby figure and her jolly, good-natured disposition. Miss 
Fischer is the founder and present president of the Twelfth Night 
Club, an organization composed of actresses, literary women, and 
women of art. She is immensely popular both on and off the 
stage, a woman of commanding presence, a hard student, and 
an excellent judge of the value of dramatic effect. She is 
blessed with a splendid voice, and the secret of using it to the 
best advantage. In short, Miss Fischer is a thorough actress, 
and a credit to the American stage. 

Mr. Lederer’s success with his brilliant musical comedy, 
‘The Casino Girl,” by Harry B. Smith, coutinues at the Casino. 
The music is bright and 
sparkling and the per- 
formance full of fun, 
most of it of unexcep- 
tionable quality The 
production brings dis- 
tinctly to the front Miss 
Mabelle Gilman, one of 
the most conscientious 
young actresses on the 
stage. Miss Gilman’s 
work shows that she is 
a careful student of her 
part. Everything is 
done by method, and 
yet with such ease and 
naturalness that one 
might imagine it was 
all play and no work. 
Miss Gilman has a 
sweet, well - cultivated 
voice, and uses it ap- 
parently without effort, but to the greatest advantage. Miss 
Virginia Earle, though she has a part not entirely suited to her 
abilities, makes all of it that is possible. Sam Bernard contin- 
ues to be the mirth-provoker of the company, and, as the amor- 
ous Khedive, seems to enjoy his opportunities for hugging the 
handsome girls, by whom he is constantly surrounded. He 
might be a little less impressive without endangering the merits 
of his performance. 

The revival of ‘‘ The Runaway Girl” at Daly’s, with James 
T. Powers, Rachel Booth, Marie Celeste, Paula Edwardes, May 
Baker, Van Rensselaer Wheeler, and George Lesoir in the cast, 
met with immediate public favor. The music is, of course, the 
best part of the entertainment. Nothing more popular of its 
kind has been heard in New York since the ‘‘ Mikado” took it 
by storm, years ago. Some of those who lent additional inter- 
est to ‘‘ A Runaway Girl,” on the occasion of its first long run 
in this city, are not in the present cast, but their places have 
been excellently supplied, and the revival is an unquestionable 
success. 

The dramatic season in New York verges toward its close. 
The Madison Square Theatre, after a very prosperous season, 
has discontinued its entertainments ; Weber & Fields are about 
to depart from their popular music hall, and ‘“‘ Ben-Hur ” will 
leave the Broadway on May 12th. Lots of good things remain, 
however, including James K. Hackett in ‘‘ The Pride of Jen- 
nico,” at the Criterion ; ‘* Hearts Are Trumps,” at the Garden ; 
and the questionable ‘‘ Sapho,” at Wallack’s. The vaudeville 
and variety places, chief among which are Proctor’s Palace 
Theatre, Koster & Bial’s, Keith’s, and the Eden Musée, are still 
the busy centres of attraction for amusement-seeking crowds. 

JASON. 





MISS MABELLE GILMAN. 


Sports and Pastimes at Yale. 


OnE of the favorite time honored customs among the members 
of each senior class at Yale is the game of campus base-ball. 
The game is played every afternoon, right after luncheon, dur- 
ing the spring term, in front of the senior fence by Durfee Hall. 
It is regular base-ball with a few variations. There are no sides, 
but each man plays for himself. The ball used is an ordinary 
tennis-ball. There are from three to five batters, and as one is 
put out the catcher comes in to bat and the pitcher becomes 
catcher, andsoon. There isan unlimited number of fielders, both 
infielders and outfielders. Then, too, there is no umpire. Ah, 
no ; an umpire’s life would be made even more miserable than 
that of the league umpire, were such a thing conceivable. 
Here it is the majority that rules, and if they yell ‘* Out,” then 
out the runner is whether he really is or not. On a close de- 
cision one seldom hears ‘‘ safe,” for all the fielders want to move 
up. If one of the fielders is lucky enough to catch a ‘ fly,” then 
he at once becomes the batter. The senior fence is generally 
lined with seniors, who shout and yell at the good plays as well 
as the poor oves. They rattle the pitcher, the batsman, or any- 
one else, it matters little who it is. The juniors and sopho- 
mores, on their respective fences, look on, but silently, for they 
do not wish to ‘‘ queer” themselves with the seniors. Taken as 
a whole, it is a strange sight which greets the eye of a visitor as 
he enters the campus while such a game is in progress. 

Almost any evening, if one strolls along near the Yale fence 
on the campus about seven o’clock, during the fall and spring 
terms, can be heard the singing of the three upper classes. Each 
class, on its own portion of the ‘‘ fence,” which is so dear to all 
the sons of old Eli as the common meeting-place of each class, 
tries to out-sing each of the other classes. Generally the classes 
do not all sing at once and try to drown each other, but sing al- 
ternately and endeavor to sing in better harmony than the other 
classes. Some of the most popular songs that are sung year after 
year are: “ Bingo,” or ‘“ Here’s to Good Old Yale,” ‘‘ Brave 
Mother Yale,” ‘“‘ Bright College Years,” ‘‘Only a Blue Bell,” 
‘* Integer Vite,” and ‘‘ Wake, Freshman, Wake.” The latter is 
particularly a sopbomore song. Then, too, negro melodies and 
songs of the day are frequently indulged in, When members of 


the glee club lead the singing it certainly is fine, as the clear 
notes of deep-bass and high-tenor voices are wafted through the 
campus by the breezes on a balmy summer evening. 

J. PINCKNEY ADAMS. 


Miss Clara Barton and Her Work. 


It is not surprising that Miss Clara Barton should be indig- 
nant at the report cabled from South Africa a few days ago 
that a corps of Red Cross nurses sent from this country to Pre- 
toria, with her advice and co-operation, had thrown off their 
badges on their arrival in the Transvaal and joined the Boer army. 
As every one knows, the Red Cross Society, of which Miss Barton 
is the honored head, is an international aud absolutely neutral or- 
ganization, and as such is recognized by all civilized Powers, and 
given full freedom for its noble work on both sides in every war 
and on every battle-field. If the report about the American Red 
Cross nurses sent to the Transvaal were true it would be a grave 
breach of the rules governing the organization, and might lead 
to serious embarrassments for Miss Barton in the extension of 
her service in the future. The Red Cross Society has always 
been above suspicion, and it is of the utmost importance that it 
should continue to bold that reputation. 

It may be noted in this connection that Miss Barton was re- 
cently very ill at Glen Echo, a suburb about eight miles from 
Washington, D. C. It became a matter of national thanksgiv- 
ing that she was finally pronounced out of danger. Only a short 
time ago Miss Barton was at the head of ber great organization 
of mercy in Cuba, directing ber corps of assistants with the skill 
of a general. The hitherto unpublished photographs, taken dur- 
ing her work in Cuba, are particularly interesting at this time. 

Miss Clara Barton was born in Oxford, Mass., in 1830. She 
may well be termed an American philanthropist. With the 
outbreak of the Civil War she entered the military-hospital 
service, and in 1864 she was in charge of the hospitals, at the 
front, of the Army of the James. Her service to her country 
in this war was invaluable, and she might well have rested on 
the laurels won. But her conception of humanitarianism was 
not limited to any country or race. At the start of the Franco- 
German war she assisted the Grand Duchess of Baden in the 
organization of military hospitals, and in 1871 she had charge 
of the allotment of work to the poor of Strasburg, and in 1872 
charge of the distribution of supplies to the destitute in Paris. 

The great monument she erected for her name was in 1881, 
when she organized the American Red Cross Society, and be- 
came its president. In 1883 she was appointed superintendent 
of the reformatory prison for women at Sherborn, Mass. In 
1884 we find her, as president of the Red Cross, heading the re- 
lief expedition to the sufferers from the overflow of the Missis- 
sippi and Obiorivers. In 1893 she had charge of the relief of 
the sufferers from the cyclone on the South Atlantic coast. Her 
record in Cuba during the war with Spain is still too fresh in the 
public mind to need a review. 

Her beautiful life has been crowded with deeds of mercy and 
practical usefulness. Suffering humanity, the world over, has 
blessed the name of this woman, and the foundations she has 
laid in this land are so strong and represent a sentiment so 
noble that America may well boast of her as one of her grandest 
daughters. HENkY RUSSELL WRay. 


A Traveler's Experience. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, April 30th, 1900.—While traveling 
West for my firm some months ago I was in Fort Wayne and 
intended to proceed westward to a town not very far distant. I 
went to a ‘‘scalper’s ” office for a ticket, but he didn’t seem to 
have anything. I was about to leave when he exclaimed, 
laughingly, ‘‘ You look more like a sport than a dominie, but 
you’ve got plenty of brass, I guess. I’ve got a clergyrnan’s pass 
here that I'll sell dirt-cheap.” 

‘* Make it cheap,” I said, ‘‘ and I’ll try it.” 

I paid a dollar for the pass, with the agreement that Bill 
would refund fifty cents if it failed to work. I boarded the 
train. Before it had been out of the station long, as luck would 
have it, some of my comrades of the gripsack asked me to take 
a hand at poker. A little run of luck and the congenial com- 
panionship drove away every one of my ministerial pretensions. 

One of the other poker fiends brought out his pocket-flask of 
Jersey lightning and set it on the card-table. We had just fin- 
ished the first game when the conductor came through. Pull- 
ing the ‘‘ pasteboard ” out of my pocket, the circumstances of 
my purchase came rushing upon me with full force, but I deter- 
mined that, as it had gone so far, I would not show the white 
feather. 

The conductor scanned the pass and then scanned me, but I 
kept on playing. After some hesitation he passed on. He soon 
came back, stood at the table, and incidentally took me in. 
When he spied the bottle in front of me he said : 

““Tf you have no objection, my dear dominie, I'll take a nip, 
too, for if you’ll go to the good place I don’t think there’s much 
danger of my not being with you.” So saying, he looked at me 
out of the corner of his eye in a knowing way, and took a 
draught that nearly finished the bottle. 

Of course he “‘ caught on” right away to my true vocation, 
but, as he said after finishing his swallow, he didn’t like to jump 
on a man who had such an excess of gall. J.E. E. 


Happy Little Girl. 


Her FaTHER LEARNED How TO TREAT HER. 


“WHILE drinking coffee, I visited a celebrated physician 
who told me that my severe headaches, languid feelings, and 
inability to work were caused by the blood being very thick and 
sluggish, from the use of coffee. Since leaving off coffee and 
using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, I have recovered my energy, 
am able to work hard, and feel brighter and happier in every 
way. 

‘* My wife also uses Postum Food Coffee, without any disa- 
greeable after effect. She feels strengthened and invigorated 
with the Postum, while, on the contrary, coffee made her weak 
and nervous. We also give it to the little girl every morning, 
and it would be a hard matter to find another child as bright 
and healthy and happy as she is. We are great believers in 
Postum.” H, A, Beckwith, E. Pembroke, N. Y. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of Lestiz’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | 


THE new-comer in Wall Street is apt to be a little ‘‘ fresh,” as 
the saying is, and the developments regarding American Steel 
and Wire, and some other stocks of similar character which 
have been exploited by certain Chicago promoters, are creating 
an impression that all the stocks rigged by the new Western 
school of manipulators in Wall Street are good things to leave 
alone hereafter. Two reasons were given for the sudden decline 
in Steel and Wire, but neither was the reason given by Mr. 
Gates, the promoter of the concern. His assertion that the iron 
and steel market had suddenly collapsed, unfortunately for him, 
had been only recently preceded by his most glowing statements 
of directly the opposite import. The public, therefore, refused 
to believe that the bottom had dropped out of the steel and iron 
market over night. 

The two explanations of the sharp decline in Mr. Gates’s 
specialty that were heard with more patience were these : That 
Mr. Gates and his friends, who have been operating extensively 
in railway as well as in industrial securities, had sold the market 
short and, in order to break the prices of railway stocks, had 
forcibly depressed the industrials. The other explanation was 
that Mr. Gates and his friends in Steel and Lron, having failed 
in negotiations with Carnegie and others to bring about a colos- 
sal trust in steel and iron products, determined to force the 
prices of iron commodities to a lower level and compel the for- 
mation of a trust in self-defense. The public can believe which- 
ever it chooses, but recent events have amply justified my warn- 
ings against putting too much faith or cash in the Steel and Iron 
industrials, 

It is shameful, however, in the face of recent statements by 
the officers of some of these industriais, regarding phenomenal 
earnings, ranging from ten to twenty per cent. on their common 
stocks, that such an assault should have been made upon the 
values of these securities. We all recall how the dividends were 
paid on Cordage almost up to the very day when the whole rot- 
ten fabric went to pieces, leaving a trail of ruin and disaster, 
which has not yet been entirely obliterated. Every such event 
in Wall Street has its lesson, and the lesson of the recent ex- 
perience is this: Deal only in securities with which representa- 
tive men of established reputation are identified, men who de- 
sire to protect their reputations as wellas theirstocks. We have 
had a Jim Fisk era in Wall Street more than once. The dash- 
ing interlopers of the Chicago school usually use themselves up 
quickly, and history repeats itself. It would be manifestly un- 
fair, however, to discriminate, as some propose to do, against 
anything which comes from the West. Rectitude and honor 
have their abiding-places in Chicago as well as in New York. 


‘**Reader,’’ Jacksonville, Fla.: I think well of the Oregon Short Line 
fives at prevailing prices, for investment. 

**S.,°" Winchendon, Mass.: The second name mentioned on your list 
has the best rating of the four, and his is not the highest. 

* §.,"’ Columbus, O.: I certainly do not advise an investment in the 
Bostonian group of copper mines. Keep your money and put it in some- 
thing safe and sure. 

* E.,’’ Mobile, Ala.: I think possibly by waiting you may get out 
nearly whole, but I do not regard the investment as safe. (2) I think 
better of the Mobile and Ohio. You ought to get your price. 

“W. A. L.,’* Waterbury, Conn.: The earnings of Southern Railway 
are large and the stock is in an excellent position to advance, if pros- 
perous conditions continue. Ido not regard it, however, as much of 
a purchase, I would not prefer Atchison common to Southern Pacific. 

** J.,” Joliet, Ill.: Wabash is one of the stocks which did not advance 
very much during the boom period. Its earnings are large and have 
been mainly expended in improvements. Many believe either that it 
is too low or that other railroad stocks are too high, and on this theory 
are buying it. 

**Cosmos Club,*’ Washington, D. C.: The recent large addition to 
the bonded indebtedness of Western Union is not reassuring. It is the 
general impression that the dividends cannot be maintained on the 
present five-per-cent. basis. (2) Illinois Central I regard with favor as 
an investment, 

‘** F.,’” New Philadelphia, O.: Members of the stock exchange buy 
from each other during the sessions of the board. Outsiders are not ad- 
mitted, (2) It makes no difference where a broker buys his stock as 
long as he serves his customers honestly and faithfully. (3) Address the 
president of the New York Stock Exchange. 

**Clerk,’’ Annapolis, Md.: I would not put my money in the Na- 
tional Nickel Company. Ido not regard the speculation with favor. 
(2) As good an investment as any four-per-cent. bond is Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul preferred stock, At the present price it yields 
about four per cent. It is absolutely safe. 

* Banker,” Indianapolis: It would not be surprising if within the 
next three months there should be an efflux of gold from this countr 
to Europe, out of which the bears could make considerable capital. 
‘he condition of the money market abroad is not favorable to the pur- 
chase of our securities by European investors. 

* McG.,’’ Memphis, Tenn.: There are a number of sharp fellows on 

Wall Street who offer to speculate for parties and who suggest cer- 
tain brokers to whom their customers can intrust their money. Their 
circulars are very ingeniously worded. No concern of the highest 
standing is engaged in this kind of business. I advise you to have 
nothing to do with the parties. 
_ ‘Investor,’ Syracuse, N. Y.: If American Steel and Wire were earn- 
ing seven per cent. on the common stock, with a prospect that it would 
continue to do so, nobody believes the price could have been knocked 
down to recent figures, especially at a time when capital is scouring the 
Street for investment in safe bonds and stocks at four per cent. The 
greater the rate of interest, as a rule, the lees the sense of security. 

** Widow,”’ Hartford, Conn.: The concerted effort of large interests 
to control the Anthracite Coal roads and regulate the coal trade ought 
to help all the coal roads, including Delaware and Hudson. (2) The 
issue of $20,000,000 of bonds by the Western Union, whose bonded in- 
debtedness heretofore has been small, may involve a reduction of the 
dividend on the stock. I would not hold the latter for investment. 

““J.,”" Pittsfield, Mass: I would not hold American Steel and Wire 
with any expectation of getting the price you paid for it. The market 
may havea sharp recovery before summer. If it does, unload. (2) 
Missouri Pacific has had a good advance since I advised its purchase, 
and I always believe in taking a good profit. But those who are famil- 
iar with the property still declare that it is worth as much as Atchison 
preferred. B) Pthink well of both the stocks mentioned. 

‘Clerk,’ Austin, Tex.: Most of the Pacific stocks, especially the 
common issues, are high enough. (2) Southern Pacific is in the hands 
virtually of one man, Mr. Huntington. Those who buy the stock should 
bear that fact in mind. Even if it earns a dividend, none will be paid 
unless he wills it. (3) I advised the purchase of New York Central 
when it sold much lower. It commands a good market in London as 
well as in New York. It would not be surprising if its dividend should 
be increased, or if some development favorable to it should occur. (4) 
Adams Exp both stock and bonds, is a good investment. 

“Seller,” Buffalo, N. Y.: I would avoid Sugar stock. Knowing Mr. 
Havemeyer’s disposition from boyhood, I believed that he would fight 
the opposition until he crushed it. But all men have their weaknesses, 
and he may decide that compromise is preferable to combat. If he is 
Sincere in his declaration for a coutinuance of the sugar war, he has 
probably disposed of a large part of his holdings in the a, and 
would not object to seeing the price go lower, so that he can buy back 
his stock at his own figure. If he contemplates a combination with 


pPposing interests, he will also desire to secure as much of the stock at 


¥ prices as possible, and thus profit by the advance. 
N avestigator,” Philadelphia: I do not believe that advance in 
Northern Pacific can be sustained. Its expenses of 0 are alto- 
gether too small, compared with those of other rail: rinstance, 
arecent table shows that the per cent. of ope ses of the 
Northern Pacific is only 4614. while that of the | is 56, and 
ff Southern Railway, 66. Most of the grea: | .ve a much 

ger percentage. I see no reason why t! fic can be 





operated so much more cheaply than other lines. 
road to reduce its expenditures to an abnormally low figure to make 


It is easy for a rail 


a better show of earnings. This has been done in the past when pools 
were operating for a rise, and itis being done now. 

* P..”’ Stamford, Conn.: For investment nothing is better than the 
preferred stocks of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the North- 
western road or Lake Shore. ‘These are, of course, high-priced. (2) 
Stocks all look rather high. You will probably be able to buy them 
lower before the Presidential election. (3) Lake Erie and Western pre 
ferred has had a good rise. It is not owned by the New York Central 
(4) The Metropolitan guarantees to pay to the Third Avenue any dividend 
the latter may earn for the next four years, and after that, five per cent. 
for two years, six per cent. for four years, and seven per cent. during the 
remainder of the lease, extending for 999 years. Ultimately this should 
make the Third Avenue stock a gilt-edged investment, worth at least 150 

**M.,”’ Indianapolis: Manipulators for a rise often find their best op- 
portunity to secure one by circulating rumors calculated to depress 
stocks and thus to stimulate short sales. Russell Sage said to me 
once that a big short interest in a stock would start a stock upward 
more quickly than an increase in its dividend. And he wasright. (2) 
There is a good deal of investment buying in Missouri Pacific, based 
on the belief that it could pay dividends if it wished to. (83) Among 
the industrials, American Ice common, which has paid one per cent. 
per quarter regularly since its first issue,is more desirable than the 
Steel and Iron common stocks, with the possible exception of National 
Tube. The cheapest and most profitable industrial is American Chicle 
common (chewing-gum) selling at about 60 and paying two per cent. 
quarterly, which is only about half what it is earning. Very little of 
it is on the market. 

*D. 1.8,’ New York: The Atchisons and Northern Pacific common. 
Price depends upon the condition of the market. (2) On its earn- 
ings, American Cotton Oil should advance, provided it continues to pay 
four-per cent. dividends, but it is obviously impossible to arbitrarily fix 
the figures at which it will sell or the time at which it will reach its high- 
est figure. It is not as safe as American Ice common, and is handicapped 
by the fact that it is an industrial. (3) I think better of American Ice 
preferred. (4) American District Telegraph is not active, but it would 
readily respond to an organized movement to advance it. (5) National 
Lead common is high enough, considering the condition of the other in- 
dustrials. though Ido not say that it may not go higher. (6) St Louis 
and Southwestern common and preferred are selling at about their prices 
of a year ago. I think better of them than of the common stocks of the 
industrials, but do not advise their purchase at this time. 

*T.,”” Tupper Lake. N. Y.: Intrinsicalily Missouri Pacific is worth as 
much as Atchison preferred. Missouri Pacific carries a capitalization 
in stock of about $9.600 per mile, and the Atchison of about $16,000 per 
mile, excluding the common of the latter. The preferred stock of the 
Atchison outstanding is over $114,000,000, and of the Missouri Pacific 
only about $47,000,000, That the Missouri Pacific is earning over four 
per cent. on its stock is evidenced from its last report, while the Atchi- 
son earned a little over three and paid three per cent. Just when the 
dividends will be renewed on Missouri Pacific no one can tell until the 
directors decide. The expectation is general, however, that one will be 
declared this year. (2) The iron stocks offer a better opportunity for 
short sales than Brooklyn Rapid Transit. The latter is a good prop- 
erty, largely controlled by A. N. Brady, who is at the head of a number 
of other stock companies, every one of which is prosperous and paying 
dividends. He does not hesitate to say that he will put Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit in the dividend-paying list before he gets through with it. (3) 
I should hesitate to sell Third Avenue short with its dividends guaran- 
teed by the Metropolitan. If this guarantee is not a good one it reflects 
on Metropolitan more than on Third Avenue. JASPER. 


A Wonderful Missionary Gathering. 


OPENING OF THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK— 
ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, EX-PRESIDENT HaR~ 
RISON, AND OTHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTE. 


No distinctively religious gathering has ever been held be- 
fore on this continent which brought together so many distin- 
guished and representative men, clerical and lay, as the great 
Ecumenical Mission conference which opened its sessions in New 
York City on April 2ist. The conference was the first meeting 
of its kind ever held in America, and it had a roll of 2,000 dele- 
gates representing every branch of the Protestant evangelical 
church in every land under the sun, with a total constituency of 
not less than 150,000,000 souls. 

The great missionary societies of these same evangelical 
churches or denominations located in all parts of the Old World 
as well as the New, to the number of ninety or more, were 
present in the persons of their chiefest and most distinguished 
officers and chosen delegates. Every missionary field, from 
‘*Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand,” was rep- 
resented by scores of veteran workers, pioneers, heroes, men and 
women, known and loved throughout the Christian world for 
their self-sacrificing labors and their noble achievements in the 
uplifting and enlightenment of degraded and suffering human- 
ity. It was truly a congress of nations, world-wide in its scope, 
world-wide in its sympathies, and world-wide in its outlook. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that such an august assemblage, 
drawn together for such a purpose, should have received an im- 
pressive and cordial welcome in the American metropolis, and 
that some of America’s first and greatest citizens should have 
felt honored in giving it greeting, in presiding over its councils, 
and participating in its proceedings. 

The opening session of the conference at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of April 21st was graced by the presence of Presi- 
dent McKinley, who made a brief and most appropriate and 
felicitous address. The Hon. Benjamin Harrison, a distinguished 
predecessor cf Mr. McKinley in the Presidential chair, was the 
honorary president of the whole conference, and his opening 
address at the first session was characteristic in its sympathetic 
tone and breadth of thought. Governor Roosevelt, who gave 


the message of welcome for the State of New York, spoke with 


his accustomed force and directness. Other well-known citizens, 
business men, and financiers, who took part in the Conference or 
interested themselves in the various receptions tendered to the 
foreign delegates, included Messrs. William E. Dodge, Morris K. 
Jesup, John Wanamaker, Andrew Carnegie, Seth Low, John D. 
Rockefeller, Cornelius Bliss, and many others equally well known 
and equally influential and representative. In addition to these, 
the foremost Christian leaders and teachers of the American Prot- 
estant churches and pulpits were present as active participants 
in the proceedings. The sessions extended over a period of ten 
days, and attracted immense audiences from beginning to end. 
Under such auspices and with such objects in view, the confer- 
ence could hardly fail to leave a deep and lasting impress upon 
the thought of Christendom. 


Life-insurance Questions. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read- 
ers of Lesuin’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. ] 

A COMMON argument of the smaller and newer life-insurance 
concerns is that it is unprofitable for a company to have a very 
large amount of assets. The little companies, with a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars in their treasuries, boldly assert that small 
assets can be invested so as to yield a larger rate of interest 
than the large amounts controlled by the great companies. This 
conclusion is not well-grounded. It is quite as difficult to invest 
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a small as a large amount of surplus capital. The great life-in- 
surance companies, such as the New York Life, the Equitable, 
and the Mutual Life, with resources running into hundreds of 
millions, have opportunities to make large and profitable invest- 
ments. They are always the first to bid on government loans, 
thus rivaling the great banks and trust companies in this line of 
investment, which is so eagerly sought by conservative finan 
ciers, and in which, by the ordinary rise in the value of such 
securities, handsome profits are often realized. What chance 
has a company with assets of a few hundred thousand dollars to 
embark in an enterprise where millions only command a pre- 
mium? In this time of great financial operations the large 
insurance companies find their opportunity for safe and con- 
servative investments and quick profits. Meanwhile the little 
companies must hunt around for mortgages paying a low rate 
of interest, or invest in high-priced railroad stocks and bonds, 
sought after by every small investor, and therefore command- 
ing the highest premium. 


‘* Saver,’ Baltimore, Md.: The New York Life will make a loan on 
your policy. A large amount of its surplus is invested in policy loans. 
Its report shows that these aggregate over $13,000,000. 

*'W.,”’ Jamestown, N. Y.: Yours is simply a business proposition 
I would accept it if you can do well by it. Of course the company does 
not compare in strength with the great old-line companies of New 
York. 

** Inquirer,’ Portland, Me.: The great accumulations of surplus 
funds by the large insurance companies are held for specific purposes, 
such as the policy reserve required by the State, the reserve fund to 
secure the policy, the surplus for policy claims maturing or being 
settled, and also the surplus applicable to dividends. All the surplus 
is invested and is silently adding to its aggregate every hour of the day. 

Cambridge,” Mass.: An endowment policy on the twenty-year 
plan will cost. at the age of thirty-five years, $48.70 per thousand, an- 
nually. (2) The Union Mutual, of Portland, Me., is a reliable, small, 
old-line company. (3) The John Hancock, of Boston, is a good com- 
pany, but its insurance is written mostly on the industrial or weekly 
plan. Why not get the estimates of some of the great old-line compa- 
nies, also? 

‘*G. E. H.,” Chicago: I have no doubt that the assessment compa- 
nies are especially attractive to persons who have slender incomes. But 
I believe that it is of even greater consequence to these that their in- 
vestments in life insurance should be secure than it is to others who 
would suffer less from the loss of their money. It would be better for 
a poor man to have a policy of only $1,000 in a good, strong, old-line 
company than to have a policy of $2,000 at the same price, if he could 
get it, in an assessment company, because he would be sure of his in- 
vestment in the first instance and his policy would always have a mar- 
ketable value, while in the second instance he would be insecure, and 
the abandonment of his policy would leave it valueless. Many years 
ago the old line companies made a bad recordof failures, but of late 
the stringent regulation by statutory enactment of these companies 
has given them increasing strength from year to year, and has com- 
pelled many of the assessment companies to change their character 
and to pattern after the strong old-line concerns, The insurance 
wrecks of recent years have almost entirely been those of assessment 
companies. 

“©. E. F.,” Jersey City, N. J.: Your statements regarding the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, of Montpelier, Vt., appear to be justi- 
fied by an examination of their itemized annual report, submitted to 
the State insurance department at the close of last year, which shows 
that the certified value of the real estate of the company amounted to 
$2,449,890, and that the income from this large hoiding amounted to 
$105,570.16, while the taxes and expenses paid upon the same real es- 
tate during the year aggregated $105,820.89. According to this state- 
ment, which is certified as official, the real estate of the company 
yielded no revenue, but left a deficit of about $250. The real estate 
mortgage loans of the National Life, according to its official report, ag- 
gregated $5,106,000, and an examination of its schedules shows that a 
great part of the property on which these loans have been made is lo- 
cated in the West and includes a large number of Western farms and 
city lots ; a surprising number, in my judgment. The bonds and war- 
rants owned by the company aggregated, at the close of the year, $6,- 
605,000. Only $525,000 of this amount appears to be invested in gov- 
ernment bonds, while $6,000,000 is invested in county, city, town, and 
school-district bonds, quite a large fraction of them in the West and 
Southwest. It is impossible for me to give an estimate of the real, sal- 
able value of these securities, as Iam unable to get quotations in this 
market upon them. The statement made to you by the agent of a com- 
petitive company seems to be borne out by the annual report of the 
National Life ; but if you desire to get the absolutely accurate fects in 
extenso, I would advise you to write to the company, at Montpelier, 
for a complete copy of its last annual report made to the State insur- 
ance department. I have endeavored to give the facts as I found them 
in the company’s official documents, and give them without prejudice 
to its interests, for I desire to be entirely fair and honorable in my 


treatment of every company. 


For Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. F. A. RoBerts, Waterville, Me , says: ‘‘It is of great 
benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, and neuralgia.” 


Toilet Sachets for Every Complexion. 


ToILeT SACHETS to revive the complexion comprise six dif- 
ferent qualities, in order to allow every lady to choose the kind 
that suits her own complexion best. There are Sachets for dark 
and fair, Sachets for dry skins and to deterge greasy ones, etc. 
Ask for a prospectus from their preparer, V. Darsy, who has 
just opened a special branch in New York at 129 East Twenty- 
sixth Street for the sale of Dr. Dys’ celebrated products. 


ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, makes you glad 
you’re living, and keeps you glad. Ask for Abbott’s, 


Couldn’t Keep It. 


Kept It Hip FROM THE CHILDREN. 


‘*We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in the house. It goes so 
fast I have to hide it, because the children love itso. Itis just 


the food I have been looking for ever so long ; something that I 
do not have to stop to prepare and still is nourishing. Wishing 
you all the success you deserve,” Mary Y. Margeson, 80 Lincoln 
Street, Winthrop, Mass. 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically made food on the mar- 
ket. It is perfectly and completely cooked at the factory and 
can be served at an instant’s notice, either with rich co!d cream, 
or with hot milk if a hot dish is desired. When milk or water 
are used, a little sugar should be added, but when cold cream 


is used alone the natural grape sugar, whic!) can be seen glisten- 
ing on the granules, is sufficiently swe itisfy the palate. 
This grape sugar is not poured over ft! as some people 
think, but exudes from the granules i» the | ss of manu- 
facture, when the starch of the graius is changed from starch 
to grape sugar by the process of manufacture. This, in effect, 


is the first act of digestion; therefor 
digested and is most perfect!) 
stomach. 

Made at the pu x 
Ltd , Battle Cree Mich. 


pe-Nuts Food is pre- 
lated by the very weakest 


f the Postum Cereal Co., 
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BRONSON’S WHARF, OTTAWA. WHERE, THE FLAMES LEAPED ACROSS THE OTTAWA VIEW OF THE CHAUDIERE FLAT, OR IMMENSE LUMBER DISTRICT OF OTTAWA, 
RIVER FROM HULL. THAT WAS SWEPT CLEAN BY THE FIRE. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE FIRE IN HULL, AT 1] A. M., WHICH SWEPT A PATHWAY A MILE LONG, DESTROYING THE ENTIRE CITY. 


OTTAWA THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, SWEPT DY FLAMES, 
WITH A LOSS QF NEARLY §$15.000,000. 


THE CONFLAGRATION OF APRIL 26ra, WHICH BEGAN IN THE LUMBER DISTRICT OF HULL AND SWEPT ACROSS THE OTTAWA RIVER, DESTROYING 
A VAST INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, A HUNDRED.MILLION FEET OF MANUFACTURED PINE LUMBER, THE CITY OF HULL, AND THE 


WESTERN PART OF OTTAWA RENDERING TWENTY THOUSAND PERSONS HOMELESS.—From Puorocrapus sy 4, W. TuckER, 
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EXPECTANCY !—WAITING FOR THE SECOND BITE, THE VETERAN ANGLER ON HIS FIRST SPRING TROUTING TRIP ON THE 
Fred Cook, Lima, O. BEAVERKILL.—Ransom Phelps, Breckinridge, Minn, 
























































UNION SQUARE'S SPRING OPENING —THE, RST WARM DAY OF THE YEAR, APRIL 19TH, (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) SECRETARY ROOT, GENERAL WOOD, GENERAL WILSON. AND 
900, FILLED THE BENCHES IN THE BLIC PARK.—F. E. Huddle, Brooklyn, N. Y. GENERAL CHAFFEE, COMING OUT OF FORT SAN SEWERINO, MATANZAS, AFTER 
4 INSPECTION.—C. Russell Mayo, U. S. A., Matanzas, Cuba, 
‘ 
mm OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—CUBA WINS. 


[NOTE OUR SPECIAL OFFER FOR PARIS EXPOSITION AND BICYCLE AMATEUR CONTESTS ON PAGE 347.] 
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THE FIGHTERS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY ANT) ONE GUN OF THE FIFTH ARTILLERY SIXTY 
/RAWN FOR “ LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY” BY Its SPEC! PRinippry 
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PUTOL BRIDGE. 


SIXTY FILIPINOS IN ABOUT TWENTY MIN‘ Y FLED FROM THEIR INTRENCHMENTS. 
PHILIPPINES, SYDNEY ADAMSON.—(SEE PaGE 846 ] 
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MISS BARTON IN HER LIBRARY. 


WIDOWS AND CHILDREN OF RECONCENTRADOS GARDENING AT MISS BARTON'S HOME. 


MISS BARTON’S RED-CROSS WORK. 


A NOBLE WOMAN’S EFFORTS FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SUFFERING, WHICH HAVE WON THE PRAISES OF THE be 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By J. C. Hemment.—{Srxe Pace 350.) 
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When Signboards Lie 


the Veeder Cyclometer will 
correct them for you. 
The experienced 4 | 
cyclist will not 
ride with- 
out one. 









CLOMETERS 










ORDINARY “TRIP” 











are perfect in- 
struments—dust- 
proof, water-proof, 
as useful 








positive action 














as your watch. Made for 
24, 26, 28, and 30 inch wheels. 
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miles and repeat), 





Ordinary (10,000 nickeled, $1.c0 SS 





Gold-plated and engraved . $2.50 = 
Trip Cyclometer, nickeled $1.50 
Gold-plated and engraved . $4.00 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


THE VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO,, Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of of Cyclometers, Odometers, Counting-Machines, and Fine Castings. 


EACLE 


MARASCHINO 


CHERRIES 


Careful selection of fruit and 
artistic packing have rendered 
them superior to all. Their pure 
fruit taste appeals to everyone, 


THEY OWN THE MARKET | 


Delicious in Ices, Sherbets, and 
essential in Cocktails. Invari- 
ably fresh. Patent glass closure. 





No metal to taint the contents. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 


RHEINSTROM BROS., 925-947 Martin St., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


=< 3 
m Bea 
| PRICES FROM 
$445070$7250 








Cricder: Binoculars 


Magnify at equal size 8 to 10 times more 
than old style glasses and at equal magnificae 
tion show 8 to 10 times larger field. Unex- 
celled for Racing, Hunting, Field, Yachting and 

Miliary purposes; also for Theater use. 


The names . 
C. P. Goerz and Critder-Binocle 
are onevery glass. Illustrated descrip- C. P, Goe rz 


tive price list free on application to any 

dealer in optical goods, or direct to ene Seen S2E. ——w 
Easy Home 

Beletoes. 


M 0 R P » I he E Permanent. 






HEAD OFFICES: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU, 
GRANCHES: 22 Rue de l’Entrepét, PARIS. 
4-5 Holborn-Circus, LONDON, EC, 


Hold _ Your Scarf 


he Improved Wash- 
Sorecrar eutScarf Fast- 
ener Useful also for fasten- 
ing papers or roy articles. 10 
cents each, by mail. Hose 
Su porters thatdo not bind 
the leg nor injure the fabric. 
By mail, 20 cents a pair. Illus: 
trated Catalog =. — and 
other noveiien. f 
MER TCAN "RING co. 
Ox t 8, Waterbury,Conn. 















We will send payess addicted to Ort =: 
Morph ine, Laudanum, or other 
. habit, trial treatment, free of - A 
of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. bn. 
tains Great Vital Principle heretofore unknown. 
Refractory Cases soli ick ted. Confidential corre- 


spondence invited from all, especiall h gict 
et ee SOCIETY, list BROADWAY eae 














Always thesame. We maintain the quality no matter what the market price of tobacco. 
Try them once. You will buy them always. Look for Arrow Head on every Cigar. 


JACOB STAK~, JR. & CO., Makers, 168th st. & 3rd Ave. ., N. ¥. City. 


SoPereter +++ seree + 
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Her Needs 


There has been a great want for 
a perfectly pure nutrient stimu- 
lant for the physical needs of wo- 
man, and it has been found in 
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IE MARK’ 
HUNTER RYE 





HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
RYE 


It is the stand- 





x : 
ard by prescrip- 
tion for the build- 
ing up of health. 

t) 

f 0) by 7 
BO OB It has the endorse- 
AN @ 30 ment of Leading 
5 OR Physicians. 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
M, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. — 


WILLIAMS 
ge on 

















SOLD EVERYWHERE - 
4F YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YoU 


THE JU. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


BY MAIL 25¢ 





GLAasTONBUYUAY conn. 


+ONDON -PARIS - DRESOEN -~SYONEY 














Are Youa Machine P 


If you do mechanical work in a mechanical way 
your hope of success depends on your turning 
pov gee 4 around and putting brains 

and vriginality into your work. 
Whether you work at a lathe or 

a ledger you can take a technical 
course by mail and change your 
occupation without loss oftime 
or salary. Courses in Engineering, 
Drafting, Surveying, Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, etc. Capital, $1,500,000, 
Fees, cash or installments. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1158, 
SCRANTON, 


COLE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 Soe Chem Co. ‘Cieveland, °. 
Locomotor Ataxia con- 


p A R A LY S | S quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled. Specialists 
amazed at ‘Ses of patent pourht ipeureble by 
DR. CHA ERVE FOOD. 
Write me che y pd, —_ “3A pk proof of cures 





















and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. J. 4, Lebanon, Ohio: 








Free. DR. CHASE, 224 N. toth St., Philadelphia, | Pa. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
_ PIANOS 


i On! 
| PF bri shy- ne 





Salesroom 
eater Ncw 





| Petry CENCLAND). 
Portland Place, Unrival- 


, TH 
* | a HE LA AN top GHAM Port Street. A favorite hotel 


with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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O Bicycle was ever 


more properly nam- 

ed than the Mon- 
arch. The sovereign 
among bicycles, its 
strength, endurance and 
speed remain unsurpass- 
ed, With hosts of rivals, 
it has no peer. 


Facts have proven the method of 
transmitting power by bevel gears 
as used in the Monarcnu BIcycLe 
superior to using a chain 

Monarch Bevel-Gear 
Chainless, $60 


Chain, $30, $40, $50 


Catalogue Free. 


The Monarch Bicycle 


Lake, Lialsted and Fu:ton Sts., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


20 Warren St., New York. 
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ij THE pleasures 


of cycling, 
the most enjoya- 
ble and healthful 
of all outdoor ex- 
ercises and pastimes, are best realized 
by_ riders of thee COLUMBIA 
BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS. 
Its perfect smoothness of running, 
noiselessness, cleanliness, and other 
advantages of the enclosed driving 
mechanism, afford the highest degree 
of comfort, convenience and ease in 
riding. 

Models 65 and 66, reduced in weight 
and improved throughout, $75. 
Models 59 and 60, $60. 

Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and 
a Chain Wheels, $50, $35, 

The Columbia Coaster Brake for either 
chainless or chain-driven models, greatly 


reduces the fatigue of riding. $5.00 extra 
when ordered with 1900 machine. 


COLUMBIA BIC BICYCLES, 
Home Office, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











STROLOGY :G0fh, YOUR LiFe 


prove it yourself. L, Thomson, Kansas City. Mo. 

















The South's Wonderful Revolution. 


(Written for “ Leslie's Weekly*’ by Pascal J. Moran, Managing 
Editor Atlanta [Ga] * Constitution.”) 

THE States of the South once forming the Confederacy are 
now engaged in a revolution as determined and as widespread 
as the ove now in history, in which industrial interests have 
replaced those political. The extent to which this revolution 
has progressed migbt be gauged from the cheers which were 
given by a meeting of the Atlanta Business Men’s League to an 
appeal for ship subsidies so as to create transportation facilities 
for the new productive values of this section. 

The occasion to which reference is made was a million-dollar 
cotton-factory movement—a common thing in the South now— 
and the speaker was Hon. D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. C., 
who is interested in cotton-mills from Virgiuia to Texas. After 
having described the shifting of the seat of cotton-manufacture 
from Old to New Enyland, and now to the States of the South, 
to the extent that for the first time the problem of exportation 
has become local, he declared in favor of such reasonable aid as 
would build up transportation facilities, especially on the Pa- 
cific. 

** England,” he said, ‘‘ is willing to send us subsidized ships 
to carry away our six-cent cotton, but when we convert it into 
nive and eighteen-cent fabrics it would be asking too much to 
expect these same English ships to come to our aid. They are 
not in the business for the building up of American trade, and 
we must devise our own means of transportation when we enter 
the field of manufacture.” 

It was at this point that he humorously alluded to the oppo- 
sition in the Soutb, heretofore, to ship subsidies, telling of an 
incident in which a newspaper published two editorials side by 
side, the one condemning the policy of ship subsidies, and the 
other condemning the city council for not voting a bonus toa 
projected railroad. The humor of this statement drew forth 
cheers which proved that in the light of business advancement 
new ideas are taking possession of the people 

The backbone of this industrial revolution is the marketing 
of the cotton crop—whether to continue it as a raw product for 
spindles elsewhere, or to furnish the spindles in the field. Thirty 
years ago 2,500,000 bales brought $300,000 000. Ten years later 
5,000,000 bales, and ten years still later, 10,000,000 bales brought 
but the same result. The producers of cotton have exhausted 
every method of cheapening production, and may be said to 
have reached the limit in that direction. Now the suggestion 
has been made, in the light of the progress of the factories al- 
ready existing in the South, to work in the other direction, and 
instead of exporting $300,000,000 of raw cotton, to export it in 
its manufactured state. This same $300,000,000 put into the 
commonest white sheeting increases to $900,000,000, and as high- 
er grades are reached, earns still higher figures. Hence it is 
that during the past three months the calling of meetings to 
organize cotton-mill companies has become a matter of routine 
in Southern towns and villages, and the orders for machinery 
already given out are so large that they cannot be filled. 

To many people this manufacturing mania might seem spas- 
modic, and it may be news to them to learn that it is but a re- 
vival of what existed in the beginning of the preseut century. 
In the first decade of this century the South Atlantic States led 
not only in number but in variety as well of manufacturing 
products. It was Charleston which projected the first railroad 
to the West—in fact, the first railroad of any respectable dimen- 
sions in the world—when she built the South Carolina road from 
Charleston to Augusta. There the movement was taken up by 
Georgia capitalists, resulting in the Georgia railroad to Atlanta, 
where the State took up and built the Western and Atlantic to 
Chattanooga, which, in turn, connected with Memphis by the 
Memphis and Charleston. Nor was this the end of the develop- 
ing spirit of that period, for the old Blue Ridge railroad, sur- 
veyed to Cincinnati. was intended to be a short cut into the 
Northwest. It was in advocacy of this measure of internal de- 
velopment that Mr. Hayne entered public life, and as a reward 
was sent to the United States Senate. There, unfortunately, 
his influence became side-tracked into political channels, and 
slavery became the dominant issue in the South, to the neglect 
and abandonment of industrial pursuits, which were quickly 
taken up and utilized in New England. 

That nightmare has passed away, and now we have the re- 
vival of the old spirit by which this section was marked. The 
conflicts through which manufacturing has reasserted itself have 
been severe, but now that South Carolina stands next to Massa- 
chusetts as a cotton-manufacturing State, and that North Caro- 
lina has 33,000 cotton-mill operatives, and that in many parts 
of the Southern States are mills declaring dividends of from 
twenty-five to ninety per cent., there are object-lessons suffi- 
cient to give impetus to the movement. What these mills could 
do became apparent for the first time during the first weeks of 
last October, when cotton in Liverpool and New York remained 
hovering about the old figures, in face of the rise in every other 
product. From country towns in Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Carolinas came the news that the local cotton-mill had entered 
the market, buying up the local stock and paying for it an ad- 
vance of from one-half to one cent on the price quoted in New 
York. For three months the battle has been waged of the con- 
centrated cotton-manufacturing interests abroad trying to run 
the price of the product down so as to get it cheaply, while those 
of the South kept the price up rather than permit the necessary 
stock for the year to be carried away. This developed to the 
planters the fact that a local mill could afford to pay, and 
would pay, a higher price than a mill at a distance, which 
readily explains the great impetus which has been given to the 
cotton-mill movement. 

The extent of this work and the enthusiasm with which the 
people have entered into it cannot be appreciated abroad. The 
revolution is one of that kind which those removed from it can 
only understand after it has become an accomplished fact. Just 
as Lancashire and Lowell were surprised during the past few 
months to find that the Southern mills had strength enough to 
stiffen up the price of the raw material and to fight for its pos- 
session, the people of the future will be equally surprised when 
they find that these mills have grown so numerous as to make 
the exportation of raw cotton something rare. 





It is not in the manufacture of cotton alone that the people 
of the South have developed ability, but in its commercial hand- 
ling as well they have shown the best of results. The mills 
of the Spartanburg district, for instance, dispose of their goods 
to China. Upon one occasion a solid through shipment of one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of material started on its way 
to its Pacific port. The buyers, sellers, and financial agents of 
these mills are men who have been brought up in the vicin- 
ity, and who have developed all of the commercial skill neces- 
sary for the placing of such an extensive production. And 
above all, these men are intensely American, proud of the flag, 
and anxious for the prusperity of the whole country. They are 
progressive and enterprising, recognizing the fact that they are 
the vanguard of a mighty army of industrial progress which is 
to come. 


The German Empress 


Her PART IN FORMULATING THE POLICY OF THE EMPEROR 
—A WoOMAN OF INFLUENCE AND POWER. 


THE question has often been asked : ‘‘ Does the present Ger- 
man Empress influence her busband’s policy?’ As a matter 
of fact, 1 have it on very good authority that the distinguished 
lady takes a hand occasionally in Cabinet politics. When Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi 
resigned in 1892, I 
am told, she wrote 
bim a note beseech 
ing him to remain 
in office. She spoke 
of the great weight 
of care on the Em- 
peror’s shoulders, of 
his agitation and 
worry over the ex- 
isting Cabinet crisis, 
and his retirement 
to Hubertsstock to 
consider state affairs 
and recuperate. 
Caprivi at once con- 
sented to remain in 
office. The last time 
he resigned he re- 
ceived a letter from 
the Empress, and he 
went. The Empress 
did not urge Bis- 
marck to retain his 
office when he re- 
signed at the young 
Emperor’s request. 
Apparently she was 
glad to see him go, 
as for months before 
he resigned he had 
been persona noi 
grata to this Prin- 
cess of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Not only was the 
Empress eager to see 
Bismarck go, but she 





THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


was much averse to seeing him return, merely for a day, as the 
unofficial friend and guest of her husband. She worked as per- 
sistently to hold back the Emperor from the formal reconcilia- 
tion as Herbert Bismarck worked to hold back his father, and 
she is said to have been more gratified than some more sagaci- 
ous persons at court with the last outburst of ill-feeling between 
the old castle and the late iron ex-chancellor. 

At first the Empress was an enthusiastic friend of the new 
chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, but afterward her fondness abat- 
ed. Just why she has had a change of heart regarding this Ba- 
varian statesman is not known, but the reason given occasion- 
ally in Berlin is his creed. He is a Catholic, and exhibited at 
one of his Parliamentary receptions the saints’ relics and other 
sacred articles collected by his family. This exhibition is said 
to have given offense to the Empress, whose Protestantism is of 
the rock-ribbed and unbending kind. Count Mirbach, the chief 
man of her court establishment, is credited with increasing her 
religious prejudice. At all events, he exercises a strong influ- 
ence over her in church matters, and in return lends himself to 
her many religious plans, such, for instance, as the building of 
some thirty new churches in Berlin at an expense of about a 
million and a quarter sterling. 

As a Tory and an Agrarian 





advocacy of French diplomacy, so gushing in her attentions to 
the French ambassadors, so ungracious to Bismarck, and so 
friendly to every candidate for the iron chancellor's shoes, that 
ber husband could adopt no middle course, but boldly ignored 
her prejudices in every matter of state policy. 

In a way the present Empress is better calculated to gain an 
occasional point with the present Emperor than a woman of the 
Empress Augusta’s nature would be. She is strong and sensi- 
ble; she never gushes as did the old Emperor’s wife, and she 
has no sympathy with anybody who doubts that Germany’s is 
the honor, the power, and the glory of all latter-day civiliza- 
tion. Nor is she strong-minded and stiff-necked. She would 
not be openly masterful and degrade her husband in the na- 
tion’s eyes for several empires of her own. But sbe has back- 
bone and prejudice and a healthy woman’s will, all of which 
combined help ber to put her mark on the imperial policy, not- 
ably when the choice of ofticials in the immediate vicinity of 
the throne is concerned. C. FRANK DEWEY. 


An Interesting Photograph. 


THE INCIDENT OF THE SPANISH WAR WITH WHICH IT Was 
CONNECTED. 

WE reproduce a very interesting photograph taken during 
the bombardment of the Spanish intrenchment on Asomante 
Hill, Porto Rico, by the American troops under command of 
General James H. Wilson. The gun was one belonging to 
Light Battery F, Third Artillery, commanded by Captain R. 
D. Potts, United States Army, with Lieutenants Hains, O’Hern, 
and Bass as subalterns. It is evident from the heavy balloon 
masses of smoke piled up just beyond the muzzle that smokeless 
powder was not used by our artillery, and that the Spaniards 
could not have wanted a better target on which to point their 
guns. 

If one looks closely at the picture he will see diverging 
streamers of smoke darting up rocket-like from the main mass 
as if to mock the narksmanship of the enemy’s gunners with a 
pyrotechnic display. The phenomenon was due to the black 
powder that became caked from long storage, and unburned 
chunks of the caked grain, instead of being entirely converted 
into gas within the bore, followed the projectile in its flight, 
marking their course with ribbons of white smoke. The can- 
noueers can be seen hurrying to the windward of the smoke to 
watch the effect of the shot, and perhaps, also, to get away from 
the tell-tale target of their own fire. 

At present we use, to propel the shot, a powder which pro- 
duces only a thin vapor, which quickly dissipates, and for a 
bursting charge we supply the shell and shrapnel with black 
rifle powder, which, on explosion, makes a heavy cloud of smoke 
that aids the gunner in ‘‘ ranging ” the enemy without betray- 
ing his own position or obscuring his sight. 

The gun seen in the picture is of the 3.2-inch calibre, similar 
to those with which our fourteen batteries of field artillery are 
equipped. The pieces vary slightly, according as they belong to 
the model of 1885, 1890, or 1897. This gun weighs, in round 
numbers, 800 pounds, has a total length of 7.31 feet, and, with 
a charge of two and one-half pounds of sphero-hexagonal pow- 
der, throws a cast-iron shell weighing thirteen and one-half 
pounds a distance of 4,500 yards, with a velocity (at the muzzle) 
of 1,685 feet a second. 

A few words are due to the historical incident which the 
picture perpetuates. When General Wilson had taken Coamo, 
aud was advancing along the military road leading to San 
Juan, he found the enemy strongly intrenched on Asomante 
Hill, from which the main road could be swept with a plunging 
fire for several miles. The position was practically impregna- 
ble, and Wilson decided to make a turning movement here, as he 
had so successfully done at Coamo. To divert attention from 
the main movement, he directed, on the 12th of August, five guns 
of Potts’s battery to advance and develop the enemy’s fire. Be- 
fore the battery was in place, the action was begun by the Span 
ish. Our guns were in a most difficult position 1,200 feet below 
the enemy, and at a range of only 2,250 yards. 

Our battery was manned by men who had never before been 
under fire, yet the guns were quickly unlimbered while exposed 
to the projectiles of small arms and field-pieces, and within 
twenty minutes after the action began (one P. M., August 12th, 
1898), the enemy’s battery was silenced, and the fire being di- 
rected on the rifle-pits, the occupants were dislodged at the first 
shot. The only casualty to the battery was one officer (Lieuten 
ant Hains) wounded. A spent Mauser bullet entered his back, 
and, following the course of the ribs, came out at his left breast 
The object of the artillery diversion was accomplished, but th« 
general movement by the flank was suspended by the announce 
ment that a peace protocol had been signed. 





and a bimetallist Mirbach has 





gone with his own into the 
political camp opposed to the 
chancellor, who refuses to en- 
courage the fantastic Agrarian 
demands for a government 
grain monopoly, bimetallism 
by international agreement, 
and soon. It is not likely that 
Mirbach has any determining 
influence over the Empress’s 
likes and dislikes, but it is cer- 
tain that whatever influence he 
possesses does not go into the 
scales on Hohenlohe’s side. 
How far the Emperor is in 
fluenced by the Empress’s prej- 
udices is one of those court 
questions that always wait fifty 
years or more to be answered. 
She certainly does not domi- 
nate his policy. At the same 
time she probably gets more 
satisfaction for her pains than 




















the Empress Augusta got. That 





sentimental helpmate of the old 
Emperor was so open in her 


AN HISTORIC PHOTOGRAPH WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE SERIOUS DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
OLD-FASHIONED SMOKY BLACK POWDER. 
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ZAMBESI 
GEM! 


Os 
Home 
Study 
Course 


(Copyrighted) 











GHOST OF THE GLACIER... 











AND OTHER TALES, 


INCLUDING... 


SUSQUEHANNA TRAIL, 


FEATHERS OF FASHION, 
SCULPTURE OF THE ELFS, 
MAKING A REVOLUTION, 


AND OTHERS. 


Send 10 Cents to mm. 


T. W. LEE, ™ 


26 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Ranier: 





Bicvcires 


Price $2LO 


Extra reinforced frame 
and the ‘strongest fork 
and head on any bicycle”’ 
are prominent features of 
RAMBLERS. But, withal, 
there never was a prettier 
wheel made. 
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THERE IS NO BETTER BICYCLE. 
NO CHEAPER ONE HALF SO GOOD. 
Agencies everywhere. Catalog free. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE Co. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY SALES DEPT. 
CHICAGO 















The discovery of the Age; the only 
rival of the Diamond at 1-10th cost. 
» Catalogues Free, Rowe & Co., 
s Dept. 27, 358 Dearborn, Chicago, Il 


TEOPATHY 


Taught by mail. Adapted to every- 
one. Practical, thorough, original. 
Installment plan. Costs one-fourth as 
much as regular college course. Use 
our spare time. Diplomas to graduates. 
he only profession not over- 
crowded, © starvation period 
for osteopaths. Best of references. Par- 
ticulars free. Heme Study Depart- 
ment,. Illinois College of Oste- 
opathy, Chicago. 












| ulars and directions 





Complete in one 
volume. 


Ready for distribution 
about May I. 


Place your order at 
once. 


Edition limited. 











PO 


neral Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna R. R. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


To men, young, middle- 
aged or old, who are weak 
from Youthful Errors, Lack 
of Vigor and Manly 
Strength, etc., and other 
private symptoms, I offer 
my DR. SANDEN ELEC- 
TRIC BELT, with electric 
suspensory, a perfect home 
self-treatment, known and 
used throughout the world. 
No drugs to wreck the stom- 
ach. Worn at night, it gives 
strength while you sleep. 
Write for my little illustrated book, which explains 
all; sent free in plain, sealed envelope. I offer the 
benefit of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist with- 
out charge. 7,000 cured in 1899. I answer all letters 
personally. or Belt may be examined at tv office. 

Dr. L. W Sanven, 826 Broadway, New York. N. Y. 





is interested in the wonderful 
MARVEL ‘‘ Whirling 

», Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe. The best, 
safestand most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in= 
stantly. 

















If your 
druggist 
cannot supply the 
Marvel accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 
sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
invaluable to 
ladies. MARVEL CO., _ 
Room A, Times Bullding, New York. 
eens = 
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yy OR. F. WILHOFTS (ORIGINAL) 
1) ! 
’ LAapy'sS SYRINGE. 







Its te ot al action—that of INJECTION 
and SUCTION—assures a thorongh cleansing. 
ALL in one piece of best soft rubber; always 
ready for instant use. Our illustrated booklet, 
“Useful Information for Women,” free. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


0’ 387 Broadway, New York. 





_GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 


THE ONLY PERFECT VAGINALSYRINGE. | 


"GOOK REMEDY CO 


JUST SO. 


LITTLE ELMER—** che at what is tact 7” 
Professor Broadhead—* Tact, my son, is the 


art of knowing what not to do.”—Judyge. 





FASTER TIME TO THE WEST. | 

Tue Boston and Albany Railroad announces are- | 
vised schedule, commencing Sunday, April 29th, of a 
new and greatly improved service between Boston 
and all Western points, and on faster time by several 
hours than has ever before been accomplished be- 
tween Boston and Chicago, as well as other impor- 
tant Western cities. The enterprise that has brought 
about this accelerated service cannot be too highly 
commended. 

The famous Boston and Chicago Special, which 
has for nearly ten years performed the journey be- 
tween these two cities every day in the year, will on 
and after that date (April 29th) leave at 10.45 a.m 
instead of 10.30, and arrive at Chicago the next 
morning at 11.50, thus making the run in twenty six 
hours, actual running time (allowing the difference 
in time between the two cities, only twenty-five 
hours). The equipment of this train, by far the 
most perfect of any run by any road in New Eng 
land, will consist of a library buffet smoker ; two 
standard Pullman sleepers, Boston to Chicago; Pull 
man sleeper to St. Louis; dining car, serving all 
meals en route,and a beautifully upholstered day 
coach, with hizh-back seats, Boston to Albany. One 
of the especially attractive features of this train is 
that the entire route between Boston and Albany is 
traversed by daylight, enabling passengers to enjoy 
tne exquisite scenery over the Berkshire Hil!s 

Train No. 17—the North Shore Special—will leave 
Boston at 2 00 p. m., daily, with Pullman buffet sleep 
ing-cars, arriving at Detroit at 8.15 o'clock A. m., and 
Chicago at 400 Pp. m. the following day, twenty-seven 
hours, Boston to Chicago. 

In addition to these two unequaled trains, the two 
other trains to the West, with through sleeping-car 
service to all important points, will continue running 
the same as now—namely, No. 23, leaving Boston at 
3.30 p. m., and No. 37, leaving Boston at 6 00 P. mM. 

The Boston and Albany road-bed is the smoothest 
and best of any in the United States, while the pict 
uresque stone stations which have been constructed 
at almost every town the entire length of its line are 
other attractive features of the trip. - It has always 
been the through route for travel to the West, and 
with this improved service, it cannot fail to be more 
popular than before 


Use BR¢ )WN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Tue best regulator of digestive organs, Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters 


MusicaL people who call at the warerooms of 
Sohmer & Co. may be assured that they will find 
what will gratify the most cuitivated musical taste 
in every respect. 








PATRONIZE American goods, especially when you 
know they are the best, like Cook's Imperial Extra 
Dry Champagne. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow’s Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


MERE EEE EEE EEE EEE Eee ret 
b Don’t fall to try 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


when suffering from any bad 
condition of the Stomach 
or Liver. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at drugstores, 
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/. BLESSING UO UWE sik 
PSHE ADIUSTABEG 
Wer. 


W ANY 
C.H. JOHANSEN & CO. 5i 
CHICA 





__OUR PATENT IN FRANCE FOR SALE. 


“Tt’s all in the LENS” 


The most popular Camera of the day is the 
LONG FOCUS KORONA, 





ing the past few months the orders for 


this Camera have increased preatly. Ita 
to both the amateur and skilled photographer, 
and is worthy of examination by all who care 
for this most interesting art. 
Among its advantages are: 
The Back is Quickly Reversible 
Convertible Lens 
It has Double Sliding Front 
Rack and Pinion 
It has Double Swing Back 
Korona Shutter 


We should be glad to send catalogue and 
full particulars to all who care to write. 
ee. 
‘‘NOT IN THE COMBINE.” 








POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 

| and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 


Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, — 2 


Cap. 
obstinate cases. We have 
Free. 


374 Masonic Temple. Chicago. Ill.. for proofs of cures. 
ital $500,000. We solicit the mage 
cured the worst d 


cases in 15 to 35 days, 100-page 
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4 Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


Every One May Now Drink ea 


TANNIN CONQUERED AT LAST 
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45 WALLABoyy 
“ Brooklyn, N Mars 


“TEA ETIE is Pure Tea of the best grades, treated 
by a process which modifies the Tannin with- 
out destroying the good qualities of the Tea. TEA 
ETTE is the result of careful scientific research. 
Instead of tanning the stomach and exciting the 
nerves, it aids Digestion, Builds Up and Strengthens 
the Nervous System, and is rapidly finding favor 
with those who are fond of tea and know the bad ef- 
fects of Tannin. TEA-ETTE is the Purest Tea in 
the Market. If your grocer has not yet included it in 
his stock, ask him to get it, or, on receipt of 40 cents, 
we will mail one half-pound package. State kind of 
tea you drink—Oolong, English Breakfast, or Mixed. 


ROYAL TPA-ETTE C0.. 48 Wallabout M 














arket 
Brooklyn, N.Y... . 


Immediate and Lasting 





(MARIANI WINE) 


WORLD FAMOUS TONIC 


Prevents Waste, 
Aids Digestion, 
Braces Body, Brain 
and Nerves. 


No other preparation has ever received so many 





voluntary testimonials from 


, nial eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine, 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 

Mariani & Co., 52 West 15th St., New York, publish a 
handsome book of endorsements of Emperors, Kmpress, 
Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops and other dis inguished 
personages, It is sent gratis and postpaid to :.1! who 
write for it. : 





For Summer, 




















" 16 West 23d St. 
New York: { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 





recat, THE RUBBER 


INA 


| PNEUMATIC TIRE 


performs only two functions— 
it affords an airtight inner sur- 
face and a tough outer wearing 
surface The fabric (not the 
rubber) is what determines the 
resilience. strength and lasting 
qualities of a tire, and the fabric 
in the ar is preserved in 
all its natural strength by our 
‘*hand-made”’’ process of treat- 
ing it. 

Ask your dealer, or send to 
| Thesearethe only us for our booklet telling all 
| tools you'll need, about it. 


| THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 
Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
Co. 7% for a postal card 


ONE CENT will bring to y..u 


our sample Free, containing 


40 SAMPLES OF CLOTH 


with instruction for self measure- 
ment forto your orderspecial made 


Suits=--Overcoats 


From H1Q, 00 wp. 


Equal to the Best—Made by 
on tailors and ex cutters. 
Perfect fit guaran 


The Hansen Tailoring Co, 


1630 N. CLARK STREET, CH . 
AGENTS WANTED — 
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riggin’ gits damaged.” 








THE WILSON DISTILLING CoO., 
Baltimore, Md. 








Lf it isn’t 

an Eastman, 
it isn't 

a Kodak, 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or Fy mail. 





thar, cap’n ! yer mainmast’s got afoul uv a wire aloft. 


Established 1823.. 


ILSON 
HISKEY. 


That’s All! 


| life insurance. 


















cnold 
Constsble Co. 


Laces. Embroideries. 


Rich Laces, Lace Robes, Bridal Veils, 
Embroidered Allovers, Edgings, 
Flouncings, 
Embroidered Silk Waists. 


Feather Boas. 
Ladies’ Chiffons. 


Parasols, Gloves. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Neckwear, 





; wi BARKER CO. TROV.NY. 
| | LINCOM GurFS 
Hi : ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


Advertise in Leslie’s. 


ADVICE. 


Hiram LONGsHoRE (from Clamshell Bay, Maine, on his first trip to town)—* Hi, 


Ye’d better see to it afore yer 


FINANCIAL. 
Transact a general 
banking business. 
e mon Receive deposits 
9| subject to — draft, 


Dividends and _inte- 


rest collected and 
err O remitted. Act as 
e ( Fiscal Agent for 


and negotiate and 


BANKERS, leene loans of rall- 

a 2 ” “ roads, street rail- 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. Ways, gas  compa- 
ae nies, ete.. Securities 

Members bought and sold on 


s = commission. 
DEAL IN 

High-Grade Investment Securities. 

Lists of current offerings sent on spplicetion, 


Stock Exchange. 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDE 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO 





The way to make the family secure is through 
Not half so costly as you imag- 
ine. Get full information from the 


LIFE, 
Philada. 


PENN MUTUAL 
921-3-5 Chestnut St, 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1900. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this Department 
until Thursday, May 3, 1900, at 2 o'clock p. m., for 
furnishing paper, books, stationery, rubber goods 
wrapping-paper, twine, scales, post-marking and rat 
ing stamps, rubber stamps, inking pads, packing- 
boxes, and printing facing slips and card slide labels, 
as they may be ordered from time to time during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1900, and ending June 
30, 1901. for the use of any branch of the departmental 
or postal service. 

Blanks for proposals. with specifications and full 
instructions, will be furnished on application to the 
Superintendent of the Division of Post-Office Supplies, 
Post-Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

CH. EMORY SMITH, 
Postmaster-General. 





HYOMEI SKIN SOAP, 


made from the fresh, green leaves of the Tasmanian 
Blue Gum Tree. No rancid oils, diseased fats or 
dangerous aikali. 


COOLING, HEALING, REFRESHING. 


Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 25c. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 25 Ave. P, Ithaca, N. Y. 














| VICI KI 











SHOES FREE 
FOR BABY 














THE 


rinst rare-NOt a Gent to Pay 
VICI KID 


is the softest leather you can put on 
baby’s tender feet. It is the toughest, 


















: +H a p 

handsomest, best-wearing leather you can put on child's, ‘ ~ a 
woman’s, or man’s feet. The world’s standard of fine + ; 
shoe-leather. Pt 2 ' 
eats ————— ———a—aEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEere ee 4 f * rz. 

Any baby born in 1900 may be taken to your shoe-dealer. Let him | =" at 4 | i. 

measure its feet as carefully as for a grown-up person, and send pe ot? he : . 

the measurements to us. We will have a pair of handsome Vici | ’ s a \ as 

Kid Shoes made specially and returned to the dealer for you. . § ¥ R 








VICI PASTE POLISH—?"s a mirror shine on the shoe 


—a shine that wet won’t hurt and 
that won’t rub off on the whitest skirt or the daintiest 
trousers. 


ta 


T DRT Keeps leather soft and pliable when in use. 4 
VICI DRESSING It should double the “life” of a shoe. | 


~ 


SP 


—_=—. 


For. convenience. Paste and 


VICI COMBINATION. 5r. conve - 
ress-ing In one case. “AS 


Ask your shoe-dealer. The fame of Vici Products covers five™~ 
continents. No one else makes them or can nake them, 











SHOE-OLOGY is or book on Shoes axd 
Shoe Treatment. It is free to any asker, 


ROBERT H.FOERDERER, Philadelphia. 
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YOUR VACATION B lington 
IN COLORADO | Route 


D°? you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, more 
majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 































Couple this with these facts— 

That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 

That the dry, pure air is wonderfully healthful and invigorating; and 
_.that the hotels are of unusual excellence. 

Then consider the question of spending your vacation there this summer, 








Colorado is not far away. The Burlington Route runs ‘one night on the road” trains from 


both Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library 
smoking cars and dining cars @ /a carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the 
summer months tourist tickets are sold at greatly reduced rates, so the expense is not great. 

Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket rates; and if you want to know more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for our d00k on Colorado. It is a beautiful work, 
of literary excellence and profusely illustrated. 
























P. S. EUSTIS, GeneraAL PassenGeR AGENT, C. B. & Q. R. R., Cuicaco, ILL. 








_ Prerce Vapor Lavncies 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
No Fire. No Government In- 
spection. Send for Catalogue. 
Pierce Engine Co, Box 19, Racine Jct., Wis. 








YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


A strictly first-class. train, consisting of 
BJFFET-SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS, PULLMAN DOUBLE 
DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS AND DINING CARS 
runs through between Chicago and 


ANA in. Days 


‘without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to San Francisco, the gateway to 
THE HAWAIIAN AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, CHINA AND JAPAN. 


FOR INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS APPLY TO PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 






8368 WASHINGTON STREET, . . . BOSTON. 485 VINE STREET, . ° . . CINCINNATI, 
461 BROADWAY, . . . NEW YORK. 507 SMITHFIELD STREET, . . PITTSBURG, 
193 CLARK STREET, . . . » CHICAGO. 127 THE ARCADE, . . . . CLEVELAND. 
601 CHESTNUT STREET, . . + PHILADELPHIA. 17 CAMPUS-MARTIUS, . . . DETROIT. 
801 MAIN STREET, . . . . - BUFFALO, No. 2 KING STREET, EAST, . TORONTO, ONT. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World, 
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